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Crossroads Theatre 
20th season 


By Daryle Lamont Jenkins 


NEWARK—The community 
organization Black Nia F.O.R.C.E. 
held a press conference September 2 
on the steps of City Hall in response to 
the recent drug arrests of several per- 
sons said to be a part of the Zoo Crew. 
Other community leaders and activists 
participated in the conference and 
maintained that the arrests were sim- 
ply a diversion ftom the controversy 


NEWS BRIEFS 


NMA president to launch 
aggressive education initiative 
Nathaniel Murdock, the new 

president of the National Medical 
Association (NMA), plans to 
launch an intense community 
action initiative aimed at educating 
minorities and the underserved. 
The campaign, which carries the 
theme: “Education is the ounce of 
prevention,” is aimed at helping 
individuals develop healthier 
lifestyles. 

Murdock believes a lack of 
education is a contributing factor 
to such problems as violence, 

e pregnancy, poverty, tobac- 
co and alcohol use and poor 


health. 

"Our membership which 
includes some of the nation's lead- 
ing physicians will begin to take 
an even more active role in 
empowering our communities and 
promoting h healthy behaviors,” 
Murdock 


Community join forces to 
fight the 

TRENTON—Gover 
Whitman signed legislation that 
prohibits teachers, principals or 


any other is personnel 
ip search or 
a cavity AH of a pupil 


response to an April 1995 incident 
where a third grade clas 
Plainfield was searched. Pre 
laws made searches permissible in 
cases where school officials had 
reasonable grounds for suspecting 
that the search would reveal evi- 
dence that the student had violated 
the laws of the school. 


Flu vaccinations will help 
seniors fight 


NEWARK—As fall approach- 
es, health officials are gearing up 
for an unprecedented community- 
wide initiative, called “Newark 
fights the flu,” to increase the rate 


the shooting death of a 
local woman by a police officer. 

Ina statement read by Ras Baraka 
of Black Nia EO.R.C.E., the group 
defended Zoo Crew as a community 
youth group which sponsors basket- 


Althea Gibson refutes destitute label 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


EAST ORANGE—Every woman 
who has ever played the game of pro- 
fessional tennis owes a great deal to 
tennis pioneer Althea Gibson. Her 
legacy as a trailblazer began in 1957 
when she won the Women's Singles 
Finals at Wimbledon, becoming the 
first black to win a championship in 
the tournament's 80-year history. 
Gibson, who was also a three-time 
Doubles Wimbledon champ, won the 
Women’s Singles Championship 
again in 1958. Prior to those wins, she 
held the National Negro Women’s 
Singles title from 1947 to 1957. 

Although Gibson has a host of other 
tournament wins from around the 
world to her credit, including titles as 
the first black to prove victorious in 
the U.S. Open and the French Open, 
she will best be remembered for 
Wimbledon. This past July marked 
the 40th anniversary of her win and 
with it has come speculation and 
hearsay about her health and well- 
being. 

Speculation was spurred when 

i a pioneer in professional 


Gibson, also 
golf,.didn't make an appearance dür- 


ing the opening ceremonies at this 
year's U.S. Open, where her name 
was announced with other past wi 
ners. "She didn't want to go because 
she didn't want to be taken in a wheel- 
chair" explained Francis Gray, 
Gibson's administrative assistant. 
"She's a proud woman." 

Gibson's health has been in ques- 
tion for some time. After suffering 
several strokes, her health had deteri- 
orated, causing a great deal of weight 
loss. These days, though, she is 
improving. "She is able to speak," 
said Gray, refuting published reports. 
“Her health is much better than it was 
last year. She is often unable to stand 
for long periods of time, and uses a 
wheelchair from time to time.” 

Gray also said that recent maga- 
zine and newspaper reports of Gibson 
being destitute are simply not true 
Gibson lives comfortably in an East 


events geared toward the youth of 
Newark. It is a group that has 
positive reviews from the press 
the community, however on Jui 
members were part of a rally o 
nized by Black Nia FO.R.C.E. 
response to the shooting death of 
Danette “Strawberry” Daniels 
police officer Robert Leaks. At tl 
rally. Mayor Sharpe James announe 
he had suspended Leaks without. 
pending an investigation. 


the target of relentless attacks by th 
Fraternal Order of Police, 

notably in a pro-Leaks rally the 
Wednesday following the first rally. 


Tennis great Althea Gibson 


Orange garden apartment, next to a 
vacant parking lot, not a damping site, 
as was reported in another hews pub- 
lication, The tennis grät has three 
caregivers, as well, hg, see to her 


every need - including &bopping and | became ill that Gibson Bel 


R 


There, persons wore T-Shirts pro- 
claiming the police as the “Blue 
Crew" on the front and the word 
“zoo” on the back behind bars. 

Baraka noted that five of the 36 
indicted were witnesses to the Daniels 
shooting and has testified before the 
grand jury hearing the case. There 
were also charges of intimidation and 
the threatening of witnesses on the 
part of police officers, and that has 
been Po to local officials. 

"The Zoo Crew was singled out 
by federal, state and local law 
enforcement because of its affiliation 
with Black Nia-F.O.R.C.E. and the 
fact that five of its members are key 
witnesses to the murder of Danette 


household duties. 
Gibson, who was born in Silver, 
South Carolina but grew up in 
Harlem, is not Eus According e 
Gray, there was a time, when she firs 
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Daniels," Baraka said, noting also that 
all the members of the Zoo Crew pho- 
tographed by local press in the June 9 
rally have been arrested. 

U.S. Attorney Faith Hochberg 
flatly denies this charge, saying the 
Aug. 28 raid capturing the 23 suspects 
had no connection to the recent con- 
troversy. It was revealed that hours 
after the raid she met with Baraka, his 
father poet Amiri, and Minister 
Khadir Muhammad, local representa- 
tive of the Nation of Islam. 

According to Ras Baraka, she 
sought to quell the anticipated furor 
and wanted them to explain to the 
community that the arrests were noth- 

see ZOO CREW/page B6 


were in question. Tennis athlete Zina 
Garrison was one of the people who 
came to her aid, paying for her med- 
ical bills. Garrison and Billie Jean 


See ALTHEA GIBSON/page B8 


Superintendent 
Duroy 
takes office 


By Michael Burton 


PATERSON-Changes have been 
common for the problem-plagued 
Paterson School System. This school. 
year proves no different as the school 
prepares to adjust to the transition of a 
new state-appointed superintendent of 
schools. 

Edwin Duroy, a 46-year-old of 
Puerto Rican decent who began his 
career in the Newark School System, 
becomes Paterson's second state 
appointed superintendent. Duroy took 
over the district in 1991 and succeed- 
ed in turning the district around, 
bringing it from a 25 percent compli- 
ance with state regulations to a 92 
percent compliance in 1996. 

Duroy replaces Laval Wilson as 
Paterson Superintendent of Schools 
who chose to reject a one-year con- 
tract offered by the state and accepted 
à three-year contract to head the 
Newburgh, NY School District. 

Paterson, one of three state-con- 
trolled districts, the others being 
Newark and Jersey City, is a school sys- 
tem with over 24,000 students. Paterson 
was taken over by the State Department 
of Education six years ago and Wilson 
was appointed the first state controlled 
Superintendent. Wilson describes his 
tenure in the Paterson School district as 
"successful" pointing to the fact,that 
One new school construction project 
will be undertaken and the increase of 
parent involvement in school s PTA's 
and Home School Councils. 

Critic's of Wilson however call his 
tenure anything but successful. In the 
past year High School Proficiency Test 
Scores fell by over 10 percent , school 
dropout rates rose and the Paterson 
school district met only three of 11 per- 
formance goals set for the 1995-96 
school year. Detractors also point to the 
continued deterioration of facilities and 
the creation of several administrative 
positions, many with high salaries in 
comparison to district teachers. 

Duroy describes the new position 
as an "exciting challenge" and says he 
looks forward to doing great things in 
the district. 


Payne to host 
Hillary Clinton 


at Black caucus 


WASHINGTON—Tenth District 
Con-gressman Donald M. Payne, 
who is the immediate past Chairman 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
will host two forums during the 27th 
An-nual Legisla-tive Conference 
sponsored by the Congressional 
Black Caucus Foundation. First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton will be the 
keynote speaker at one of the forums 
"Leadership Dimensions for the New 
Millennium" is the theme of this 
year's Conference, which will be held 
from September 10th through the 


on influenza among 
city residents 65 and older. 
“For the first time in recent 

memory we will coordinate all flu 

vaccination efforts throughout the 
city,” notes Newark Department of 
Health and Human Services 
spokesperson Catherine Cuomo- 
Cecere. 


Thirty-seven prison guards 
claim rights violation 

NEWARK—Claiming that they 

were denied unpaid family or 
medical leave, 37 African- 
American and Hispanic officers 
have filed suit against the state. 

The officers, who work at 
Northern State Prison, made charges 
in a 40-page lawsuit that their rights 
were denied under federal New 
Jersey Family and Medical Leave 
Acts, while white officers under sim- 
ilar circumstances were granted time 
off. A spokesperson for the state's 
Correcti 


13th at the Convention 


Performing Art 
e St with Newark 


Director cites association wie council 4 


The New Jersey Performing Arts 
Center is a model of commercial, phil- 
anthropic and governmental coopera- 
tion, Executive Director Larry 
Goldman, told the Newark Municipal 
Council yesterday. Goldman gave the 
council a state-of-the-Arts Center 
address of sorts at the monthly pre- 
‘meeting conference in the conference 
room in City Hall. 

Councilwoman Gayle Chaney- 
field was the first to pose issues of 
concern to director Goldman. Chief 
among the councilwoman’s inquiry 
was the inclusion of city residents in 
positions, and the acces- 


had no imme- 
diate comment. 


State is making progress in 
toxic waste cleanup 


WASHINGTON—New Jersey 
has the most toxic waste sites on the 
federal cleanup list, according to an 
Environmental Protection Agency 

The study also 


up our communities 
threat of toxic waste 
neighborhood,” said 
Lautenberg (D-NJ). 


bu 


sibility of avenues of participation-as 
employees, volunteers or patrons-at 
the Arts Center. 

“The Performing Arts Center will 
be a shining jewel in the crown of 
New Jersey, but the Newark 
Municipal Council has given a sub- 
stantial amount of money to the pro- 
ject. The people we represent are enti- 
tled to some return on that invest- 
men? Chaneyfield said. 

Goldman agreed, stating that, " "No 
other city in New Jersey has made as 
substantial a contribution to the Arts 
Center.” He went on to add, "We don’t 
only want to be from Newark but also 
of Newark.” Goldman said that 26 
percent of NIPAC employees reside in 
Newark and the positions they hold 
run the sj from clerical work- 
ers to mid-to upper-level managers. 

The council also  quizzed 
Goldman on the impact that NJPAC 


Prudential Hall in the Newarks nt 


will have on Newark Symphony Ha 
The Art House director haile 


logistical changes, upon which he di 
n'telaborate, Symphony Hall can al 
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key to hall's success 


Performing Arts Center 
be a residual beneficiary of NJPAC’s 
success. 
Like Cleveland, Baltimore and 


| other cities, Goldman said that the arts 


are an integral component in revitaliz- 
_ ing cities. It was on that note that 
‘council members addressed the issue 
of ticket availability for the general 
public-many of whom may not be able 
to afford the high prices for shows for 
which NIPAC will be competing with. 
the prestigious Arts centers in New 
- York City. 

Tt was explained that subsidized 


and discounted tickets will be made 
available to the public once a proper 
distribution and anti-scalping mecha- 
nism is in place. 

Whiie not contentious, the meet- 
ing was intensive and direct. Goldman 
said that he expected no less, and after 
an hour of answering questions per- 
taining to such topics as security, per- 
formances, benefits, and administra- 
tive functions it was clear that council 
would see to it that the New Jersey 
Performing Arts Center will work for 
Newark as well as all of New Jersey. 


Center. 

On Thursday, September 11, 
from Ito 3 pm., in Room 26 of the 
Washington Convention Center, 
Payne will lead a forum entitled 

‘Early Childhood Development and 
Literacy in the African American 
Community” The discussion will 
focus on literacy programs which tar- 
get infants and young children in light 
of recent research regarding the 
importance of cognitive development 
from birth until age three. 

Panelists include Dr. Dorothy 
Strickland of Rutgers University; 
Emestine Johnson, Newark Preschool 
Counci Carletta Goldston of 
Newark; and Peggy Mennis, Program 
Coordinator of the Toyota Families 
For Learning Program. Serving as 
anchor will K Debbi Lockhart, week- 
end morning anchor of NBC News 
Four Today.On Friday, September 12, 
from 9 to | pm in Room 27 of the 
Washington Convention Center, 
Payne will host a Foreign Affairs 
Braintrust entitled “Africa Emerging 
Into the Global Economy.” 

Mrs. Clinton RE visited 
Africa with her daughter Chelsea to 
promote economic development, with 
an emphasis on the role of women in 
education and economic transition. 
Panelists include Kevin George, 
President of the Friends of Liberia; 
Vivian Lowery Derryck of the 
African Leadership Forum ; Howard 
F Jeter, Ambassador, Special 
Presiden-tial Envoy for Liberia; Salih 
Booker of the Council on Foreign 
Relations; Johnnie Carson, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
Mrican Affairs at the State 
Department; Judith Aidoo, President, 
Aidoo Group; Rodney Slater, 
Secretary of Transportation; William 
Lucy of the AFL-CIO; and Jeffrey 
Lang, Ambassador, Deputy U.S. 
Trade Representative; C. Payne 
Lucas, President of Africare and for. 
mer Mayor David Dinkins. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


CRANFORD—Financial Aid 
Workshops held at the Humanities 
Bldg., Room H-211. For more informa- 
tion, call (908) 709-7141. 


TRENTON—The Flag in American 
Indian Art will be on view at the NJ 
State Museum through Jan. 18th. For 
more information, call (609) 292-6310. 


MONTCLAIR—North Jersey 
Astronomical Group is holdin 
"Beginners Night" at Montclair State 
University, in Richardson Hall, room 
226. For more information, call (973) 
614-9220." 


PATERSON—The Passaic County 
Cultural and Heritage Council at 
Passaic County Community College 
presents photographs by Giacomo 
Destefano, “Portraits and Images of 
Paterson” at Broadway and LRC 
Galleries. For more information, call 
(201) 684-5555. 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea- 

tures an oral history of the Civil Rights 
wement, “Will The Circle Be 

Unbroken?" from 6:30-7 p.m. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


MONTCLAIR—Montclair State. 
University and the North Jersey 
Astronomical Group will team up for a 
free “Telescope Night” every Thursday 
night (weather permitting) through 
Dec. 11th (except Nov. 
27th)...Richardson Hall. For more 
information, call (973) 614-9220. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 
EAST ORANGE—East Orange Public 
Library presents a Senior Citizen film, 
Vol. 2, “Flame Trees of Thika". For 
more information, call (201) 266-5600. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 


College will offer a_ “Graduate 
Management Admissions Test (GMAT) 
Review” through its Saturday 


Semester Program this fall. To register, 
call 201-200-3089. 


JERSEY CITY—Jersey City State 
College will offer two Hatha Yoga pro- 
grams for adults. The cost for each is 
$30.00. For more information, call 201 
200-3089. 


SOMERVILLE—The Planetarium at 
Raritan Valley Community College is 
presenting a family sky show tited 
“Native American Sky Legends". For 
more information, call (908) 231-8805. 


WEST CALDWELL—The community 
is invited to celebrate West Caldwell 
Care Centers tenth anniversary at a 
free community carnival. For more 
information, call (973) 696-7200. 


WATCHUNG—Watchung Arts Center 
will have adult life drawing sessions. 
For more information, call (808) 322- 
5940. 


WATCHUNG—Watchung Arts Center 
presents Juried Art Show for are 
artists. For more information, call (908) 
753-0190. 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea- 
tures a segment on “The Jim Crow 
Years”, going into the social conditions 
in Little Rock and E. Arkansas, 1940- 
56. 


JERSEY CITY—The Jersey City 
Museum presents Knitting for begin- 
ners and advanced. For more informa- 
tion, call (201) 547-4514. 


PISCATAWAY—Circle Players of 
Piscataway presents "The Elephant 


Cirle Playhouse. For more informa- 
tion, call (732) 968-7555. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


NEWARK—The Weequahic Park 
Association, Inc. hosts its 1st Annual 
Golf Tournament. For more information 
call (973) 623-2615. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


BASKING RIDGE—FACES, An 
Elizabeth- based family service 
agency, with an historic commitment 
to helping children and families in cri- 
sis, host an upcoming Golf 
Tournament at the Basking Ridge 
Country Club. For additional informa- 
tion, call 908-352-7474. 


WEST ORANGE—The Ninth Annual 
ARC! Essex Foundation golf classic at 
the rock Springs Club. For more infor 
mation, call 973-535-1181 


SUMMIT—Fall classes begin at NJ 
Center for Visual Arts through Dec. 
6th. For more information, call (908) 
273-9121 


BASKING — RIDGE—Family and 
Children's Services of Elizabeth pre- 
sents its 1st Annual Golf Tournament 
at the Basking Ridge Country Club. 
For more information, call (908) 352. 
7474. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


NEW BRUNSWICK— You need never 
stop learning. Garden State residents 
over age 50 are invited to join the 
Rutgers University Academy for 
Lifelong Learning, a noncredit program 
offering new learning experiences in a 
friendly, informal! atmosphere. For 
more information, call 732-932-7233. 


SUMMIT—Summit Chorale invites 
experienced choral singers to audition 
for all voice parts in the 70-member 
ensemble for its 89th season. For more 
information, call (973) 762-8486 


Choose The Best! 
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Bloomfield. College senior Rashiiaicanada contr won| with a small 
group of students participating in the College's 1997 Freshman Orientation 


BLOOMFIELD—Bloomfield 
College welcomed more than 250 
incoming freshman to an intensive 
orientation program held on campus 
recently. College faculty, administra- 
tors and upper classmen worked 
closely with members of the Class of 
2001 to introduce them to the 
College's academic programs, support 
services and student activities. 

"The orientation program is 
designed as a collaborative effort, 
with the entire College Community 
working together to ensure that stu- 
dents get a well-rounded picture of the 
College. Our aim is to help first-year 
Students interact with each other and 
become familiar with the activities on 
campus,” said Lynette Sheard, 
Director of Student Activities and 
Coordinator of the orientation pro- 


gram. “This year’s orientation was 
very successful; students particularly 
enjoyed the session we introduced 
about information technology. 

In the technology session, stu- 
dents leamed about the Bloomfield 
College Web Site, discovered possi- 
bilities for designing a personal web 
page, and signed up for cross-campus 
E-mail. "Advances in information 
technology, including distance learn- 
ing and the Internet, are revolutioniz- 
ing the way courses are taught on 
campus. It’s vital for our students to 
become familiar with these powerful 
new tools for learning,” said Sheard. 

The Orientation program, whose 
annual theme is Common Threads, 
also focused on what it means to live 
and work in a culturally diverse com- 
munity.” 


VP of Student Affairs at Bloomfield 
College returns from Harvard 


BLOOMFIELD—Linda Epps, 
vice president of student affairs and 
dean of students at Bloomfield 
College, recently returned from 
Harvard University, where she, 
attended the highly competitive 
Institute for Educational 
Management (IEM) program. Formal 
lectures and informal discussions 
addressed the greater demands on 
college staff to bring about quality; 
the need to create community out of 
increasingly diverse student popula- 
s; different educational styles; 
and emerging technologies that are 
redefining how higher education is 
conceived and delivered. 

" experience at Harvard 
helped me put Bloomfield College in 
context with other institutions around 
the country.” says Dean Epps, “and to 
take stock of our strengths and oppor= 
tunities.” 


Youth Division at NAACP 
Convention in Pittsburgh 
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Linda Epps 


7 
PITTSBURG-Rev. Jamal H. Bryant, 
left, Director, NAACP National 

X CR and College Division, pre- 

s the Association's Corporate 
award to the Pepsi-Cola Company 
“for its consistent support over the 
years.” Vern Stanfield, center, 
Pepsi's Human Resources 

Representative in Pittsburgh, 

accepts for the company during the 

Association's Roy Wilkins Youth 

Leadership, Luncheon at 

NAACP's 88th Annual Cpevention. 

At fight. is the luncheon's keynote 

speal Rev. Rioseptt Carlos 

Robinson, Pastor of the Allen 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME) 

Church of Hartford, CT, and former 

Youth Director for Boston's Urban 

League, Luncheon promoters, 

using Wilkiris' writings, detailed the 

involvement of NAACP youth and 
college groups who were in the 
forefront of anti-discrimination 

demonstrations since the 1940s in 


Washington, DC, Wichita, KS, 
Oklahoma | City, OK a 
Greensboro, NC. 


Corporation join Heart walk 


Four join forces 


provide dental 


services to underserved children 


As part of America's Promise, the E uos for Meis 's hu) the 
(N DA) an 


any have 


National Dental 


lg: 
joined forces with the Boys & Girls EN te America (headquartered in 


Atlanta, GA) to provide dental servi 


d education to its youth mem- 


bers, who would otherwise not receive dental care. The partnership Pre. 


sented to Judith Carter , at center, Set 


Vice President of Progra 


Services, Boys & Girls Club of America, ‘nas enincainged by Lois Juliber, at 

right, Executive Vice President and Chief of Operations for Develoy 

Markets, Colgate-Palmolive Company, and Dr. Hazel Juanita Harper, at left, 

President, National Dental Association, at the 84th Annual National Dental 
—€— 1 r 
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AT&T employees Network 
at the alliance conference 


ORLANDO, FL Anor a panel discussion on balancing health, careers and 
x 


held 


of The Alliance of 


g the tly 
Black 


president 


Rodney Buie, at left, greets Representative Maxine Waters (D-CA) and 


MSNBC, correspondent Ed Gordon. 


Broad National Bank Sets 
Joins TA Walk 


Pictured at a récent kickoff for the 
1997 Americar) Heart Association 
Essex County AmeriHealth - 
American Heart Walk are members 
1, Broad Natipnal Bank's Heart 

eam with some support from 
Ameritieaitn, eft to right are: 
i | from AmeriHealth 
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m Broad ' National 
MmeriHealth is the 1997 title spon- 
it of Heart Walk in New Jersey. 
art disease is rsey's No. 1 
ler - claiming more lives annually 
n AIDS, canter and diabet 
mbined. AmeriHealth - American 
art Walk will take place on 
day, 28 at Verona 
in Verona. To register or form 
im for Essex County Heart 


ilk, call 1-800-AHA-USA1. 


int Barnabas Health Care 
sind helps fight heart disease 


Pictured at a recent kickoff for the 
1997 American Heart Association 
Essex County AmeriHealth - 
American Heart Walk are member 
of St. Barnabas Health Care System 
leading the organization of teams 
for 1997 Heart Walk (left to Fight): 
Vangie Englis, from  Irvingt 
General Hospital; Liz HN 
DeBlock, from Saint paman 
Medical Center; Louis LaSall 
Saint Barnabas Medical Contes 
and Dorothy Gogans, from West 
Hudson Hospital. To register or 
form a team for Essex County Heart 
Walk, call 1800-AHA-USA 1. 
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Crane, Rangel and 
McDermott Named CFA 
Constituent of the Year 


‘The Constituency for Africa 
(CFA) Award Committee has named 
Congressmen Phil Crane (R-IL), 
Charles Rangel (D-NY) and Jim 
McDermott (D-WA) the 1997 
Constituent of the Year winners. The 
Constituent of the Year is CFA’s 
annual award to an individual or 
organization who has provided 
exemplary service in support of 
Africa in the United States. 

The Award will be presented at a 
luncheon to be held on Friday, Sept. 
12, 1-3 p.m. at the Grand Hyatt 
Hotel, 1000 H Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. In recognizing the 
accomplishment of the 
Congressmen, the Committee said 
“the Africa Growth and Opportunity 
Act (H.R. 1432) offers hope of a 
new basis of respect and dialogue 
between the U.S. and Africa. The 
potential inherent in the concept is 
deserving of this recognition.” 


d 
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Entertainment Profile: 


The 

Enigma 
of Fela 
lives on 


By Remi Oyo and Toye Olori 
Special to the NNPA From IPS 


LAGOS, NIGERIA (IPS) — 
Fela Anikulapo-Kuti, the internation- 
ally renowned Afro-beat musician, 
has become Nigeria's first public fig- 
ure whose death has been attributed 
to the acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (AIDS). 

The immediate cause of the 
death is heart failure, but he had many 
arising from the 


NMA President launches 
Hee community 
lucation enitiative 


Nathaniel Murdock, the new 
president of the National Medical 
Association (NMA), plans to launch 


and the underserved. The campaign, 
which carries the theme: "Education 
is the ounce of prevention," is aimed 
at helping individuals develop 
healthier lifestyles. 

Murdock believes a lack of edu- 
cation is a contributing factor to such 
problems as violence, teenage preg- 
nancy, poverty, tobacco and alcohol 
use and poor health. 

"Our membership which 
includes some of the nation's leading 
physicians will begin to take an even 
more active role in empowering our 

unities and promoting healthy 
behaviors," Murdock said 


African Americans urged to 
take advantage of america's 
national park services 


The appointment of the first 
African American to head the 
National Park Service should send a 
new message of inclusiveness to 
African Americans and people of 
color and encourage greater use of 
America’s public lands, say African- 
American énvironmentalists Frank 

> and Audrey Peterman. 

Robert Stanton, a life-long park 
and recreation professional, was con- 
firmed as the new director of the 
National Park Service in August. 

‘Although national parks across 
the country attract more than 200 
million American families and for- 
eign visitors each year, only a scant 
number of African Americans can 
usually be seen enjoying America’s 

‘crown jewels.’ 

If millions of foreign tourists are 
out enjoying our national treasures, 
why aren’t we?” queried the 
Petermans. 


Chissano Vows To Combat 
Illiteracy 


MAPUTO, Mozambique 
(PANA) — President Joaquim 
Chissano of Mozambique has 
pledged his government's commit- 
ment to reverse the current situation 
under which 67 percent of the coun- 
try's population of more than 15 mil- 
lion is illiterate. 

Chissano was officiating at a 
ceremony marking the opening of 
the 1997-98 academic year in the 
country's oldest higher education 
institution, the Eduardo Mondlane 
Universi 

The president said that the coun- 


creation of scientific and technologi- 
cal Bre for accelerated 
developm« 

He. Rud that the appearance. 
of privately owned universities 
(there are now three of these in 
Mozambique) presents "the Eduardo 
Mondlane University with new chal- 
lenges.” 


ECOWAS Lifts Embargo 
On Liberia 


ABUJA, Nigeria (PANA)—At 
the 20th Summit of the Economic 
‘Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS), all sanctions and embar- 
goes that had been imposed on 
Liberia during its civil war has been 
lifted and they are urging the interna- 
tiona! community to do the same. 

However, at the request of the 
Liberian government, the ECOWAS. 
leaders agreed “to extend the stay of 
their military troops in Liberia for an 
extra period to be mutually agreed 
(on).” 

In a communique distributed at 
the end of the Summit, ECOWAS’ 
executive secretary has now been 
mandated to "negotiate appropriate. 
protocols with the BE of 
Liberia to. legalize ~ further 
military/security assistance" 
financing of this operation will be 
borne by the Liberian government. 


acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome,” his elder brother Olikoye 
Ransome-Kuti told a crowded press 
conference. 

The famed musician, who was 
the first Nigerian to use his lyri b 
criticize social ills and oppre 
Bb vectapent Broad hive tuned 59 bn 

et.15 

Even in death, Fela remains an 
enigma. Instead of following the 
expected family tradition of studying 
medicine, he chose music. 

Educated at the Trinity College of 
Music in Oxford, England between 
1959 and 1962, Fela formed his first 
musical group, ‘Koo la Lobitos' in 
1959 in London. Before turning to 
music full-time, Fela briefly worked 
as a producer for the Nigerian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Blending high-life, soul and jazz 
to form the now. internationally 
known Mro-beat music, Fela churned 
out more than 40 albums with lyrics 
in his native Yoruba and in pidgin 
English, which is popularly spoken in 
Nigeria and anglophone West Mrica. 

The lyrics were sometimes so 
lewd and offensive, that they were 
banned on most radio and television 
stations. 

The popular musician had many 
brushes with the Nigerian authorities 
In 1977, the military government of 
Olusegun Obasanjo accused him of 
defiling underage girls in secondary 
schools near his Lagos home, whic! 
he called the ‘Kalakuta Republic, 

His home was attacked by the 
military and according to the reports, 
his elderly mother was thrown from a 
first floor window during the ensuing 
fire. 

When his mother died soon after, 
Fela carried an empty coffin to Dodan 
Barracks in Lagos, then the seat of 
power. He fought in vain for compen- 
sation from Obasanjo’s government. 

Lagos residents recall several 
encounters with Fela’s bouncers who 
at the time ruled the area under the 
strong arm of their chief, boxer Lat 
Darassin. 

Fela’s public marriage to 
women, including daughters of 
elite, also put him in a class of 
own. Many of his wives were part of 
the musician’s band, and only his first 
wife Remi, whom he married in 1961, 
was separated from him 

The famed musician will always 


nation that 
was in turmoil and moral and eco- 
nomic depression for most of its 37 
years of independence 

His lyrics championed reforms, 
although critics paid more attention to 
his open disregard for conventional 
morality. Fela’s personal life was an 
open book. He talked and sang pub- 
licly about free sex. 

According to his brother, AIDS 
was diagnosed after a blood test only 
10 days before Fela's death. Other 
sources, however, said that the musi- 
cian had Kaposi's sarcoma, a malig- 
nant cancer from which AIDS 
patients often suffer. 

Fondly called *Abami Eda' (the 
strange one) by his fans and cohorts, 
Fela’s lyrics went beyond the bound- 
aries of Nigeria. He commented on 
the lives of Africans throughout the 


Diaspora 
“Why blackman dey suffer 
today,” he once sang. “Why black- 


man no go get money today...some 
people come from far away land, dem 
fight us, dem take our land, dem take 
our people and spoil our land..na 
since den trouble start.” 

And, he also championed African 
nationalism. The late African leaders 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Thomas 
Sankara of Burkina Faso and Sekou 
‘Toure of Guinea were his idols. 

“Nkrumah shout for togetherness 
we no hear.we let am die, we no 
hear..Nkrumah dey shout for black 
power we no hear..Sekou Toure em 
own we no hear," Fela sang. 

He tried his hands at politics in 
1978, but his attempt to register his. 
Movement of the People party was 
thwarted, making it impossible for 
Fela to test his political popularity. 

Fellow musician and fan Charles 
Oputa, known as ‘Charly Boy,’ told 
IPS that Fela will be missed by his 
colleagues. 

“He is my idol. His music, mes- 
sage, antics and all the crazy things he 
used to do will be missed,” he said. 


i 


Fannie Lou Hamer awarded to Hon. 


Hon. Cynthia McKinney 


WASHINGTON, DC—She died 
twenty years ago after a long illness at 
the age of 60, but the indomitable 
spirit of Fannie Lou Hamer lives on 
Bom into abject poverty on a tenant 
farm in Ruleville, Miss., Mrs. Hamer 
was the youngest of twenty children 
Her education was meager, yet by the 
time she reached age 50 she had chal 
lenged the conscience of white 
America, in waging a courageous and 
uncompromising battle against segte- 
gation, gross racism and discrimina- 
tion, rising to become the vice chair of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party that challenged and unseated the 
regular white delegation at the historic 


Hon. Donna Shalala 


1968 Democratic convention in 
Chicago. 

On Tuesday, September 16, at the 
Hotel Washington, Mrs. Hamer will 
be remembered when Rep. Cynthia 
M. McKinney (D-GA) will be pre- 
sented the prestigious Fannie Lou 
Hamer award for courageous and out- 
standing leadership service at the 

‘annie Lou Hamer Awards Dinner, 
which is part of the National Political 
Congress of Black Women, Inc. 
(NPCBW) Biennial Convention 

NPCBW is a non-partisan organi- 
zation, It is the first whose primary 
mission is the political Empowerment 
of African-American Women through 


Hon. Maxine Waters 
activities that promote the mentoring 
of African-American women and their 
participation in the political process, 
encouraging them to seek political 
office. 


Currently serving her second 


term, Ms. McKinney has "demon- 
strated outstanding and courageous 
leadership," C. DeLores Tucker, 


NPCBW founder/chair, declared. 

Hon. Donna Shalala, Secretary of 
Health and Human Services will 
address this affair on welfare and other 
issues that concern African American 
women, Dr. Tucker said. U.S. 
Attorney General Janet Reno has also 
been invited to address the conven- 


NAFEO and Coors 
establishes leadership summit 


GOLDEN, COL.— Coors 
Brewing Company announced today 
that it has joined forces with the 


National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education 
(NAFEO) to establish a leadership 


summit for African Amer 
students. 

The program, which will laumeh 
this fall, will bring top African 
American student government presi- 
dents together to participate in an 


an college 


intensive, seminar-driven learning 
ablished leaders from 
Vic, labor and commu- 
nity arenas will work hand-in-hand 


with participants. The 1997-98 school 
year will serve as the pilot year for the 
program. 

At 


NAFEO's recent AnmWal 
Leadership Peer Seminar held 
Hilton Head, S.C., L. Don Brown, 


senior vice president of Operatigis 


and Technology at Coors, introduced 
the program by presenting NAFEO 
President Dr. Henry Ponder with 
$25,000. The $25,000 is the first 
installment of a $100,000 commit- 
ment to underwrite the summit. 

"We're excited about spearhead- 
ing a program such as this,” Brown 
said. “ ve in building a strong 
foufidation for the future, The leader 
ship summit will encourage each of 
the participants to realize his or her 
full potential.” 

The process of choosing partici- 
pants will begin this fall. The summit 
will take place in the spring of 1998 
Participants will hone their manage- 
ment, communication and leadership 
skills, as well as learn the importance 

f giving back to their communities 
The program also will allow the stu- 
nts to network with business lead- 
ers, secure internships, pursue interna- 


Even jf you haven' 


SAVED ALOT 


for ¢ a ; home, 


youve | probably saved 


ENOUGH. 


Cynthia Mckinney at NPCBW convention 


Hon. Janet Renoe 


tion. 

Rodney Slater, Secretary of 
Transportation, a popular African- 
American Cabinet member, will speak 
to issues pertaining to urban trans- 
portation that especially impact poor 
inner city residents who often must 
travel many miles outside their home 
areas to secure employment. 

Other signal events planned for 
the conference, include: 
Celebration of the Life of the late 
Betty Shabazz, with international 
songbird Melba Moore, singing a 
glowing tribute, and Coretta Scott 
King and Myrlie Evers-Williams, par- 
ticipating. 


tional study opportunities and explore 
graduate leadership programs. An 
advisory board comprised of histori- 
cally black college presidents, com- 
munity leaders and community lead- 


Coors senior vice president L. Don Broen, left, presents $25,000 to NAFEO 
chairman Dr. Willam Keaton,center, and CEO Dr. Henry Ponder. 


ers will oversee the program.brighten 
"Ultimately, we hope the graduates of 
this program become the leaders of 
the next century,” Brown said 


It's not easy saving up to buy a home 


these days. But with the FHA, it 


isn't as hard as you'd think, Because 


with an FHA loan, you could get 


into a home of your own with a down 


payment as little as a few months 


rent. And you don't need a perfect 


credit record or a high-paying job 


House / Down Payment 


$30,000 
$60,000 .. 
$90,000 .... 


to qualify. In 


..$900 
fact, depending 


..$2,500 


$4000 | upon the house 


you buy, your monthly payments 


may not be much more than your 


rent. So ask any real estate agent 


or lender for details. Or just call 


1-800-CALL FHA.We'll show you 


just how close you are to becoming 


a homeowner. 


HUD’s FHA 


We'll get you home. 


U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development 


buyers ónly. Closing costs and fees additional. Actual monthly payments will vary based oj price of home and terms. 
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Mother Teresa and Princess Diana 

The loss of two women from different worlds gives us cause to morn but 
reason to celebrate 

This past week the world lost two women from very different worlds. One 
Mother Teresa, a nun who gave her life caring for the sick. Her name, recog- 
nized throughout the world, became synonymous with love, caring and service 
to the sick and poor. A passage from her book, "No Greater Love,” by Mother 
Teresa, best sums up her life. 

“Love each other as God loves each of you, with an intense and particular 
love. Be kind to each other: It is better to commit faults with gentleness than to 
work miracles with unkindness.” We can celebrate Mother Teresa’s life because 
it reminds us of just how one person can make a difference and her life was 
another example of God's miracle of love for us to witness. 

From other side of the tracks, the world lost Princess Diana. Though mar- 
ried into royalty and one of the world most famous and attractive women, she 
made it her mission to give to the less fortunate. Though having a life of glam- 
our, she gave of her time to be with people of color, the sick, the poor, and the 
young. Although from a different world than Mother Teresa, she too reflected 
love and service to the poor. 

For the rest of our lifetime, we can celebrate knowing that God has given 
us witness that it does not matter what side of the track you are from, his power 
of love, caring and is his message to us all. He used these two very dif- 


ferent women as example: 


for us to follow and as evidence of his miracle of 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


We too often focus only on the negative aspect of life—on what is bad. If 


we were more willing to see the good 


we would be able to transform our families. 


d the beautiful things that surround us, 
From there, we would change our 


next-door neighbors and then others who live in our neighborhood or city. We 
would be able to bring peace and love to our world, which hungers so much for 


these things 


From the book No Greater Love—by Mother Teresa 


Letter to the Editor 


America's drug problem 


By C. Stone Brown 


Pressure from the Congressional Black Caucus (CBC), the sentencing 
commission, and federal judges has finally pushed President Bill Clinton to 
support an initiative to reduce the penalty disparity between crack cocaine and 


powder coca 
Africa 
than powder cocaine 


ne. Critics have charged that the law disproportionately impacts 
Americans and minority communities who are more likely to use crack 


The current law, which is the result of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986, 


requires a five 
cocaine. For powder cocaine, 


General Janet Reno and dru 
tory senten. 
grams. The fiv 
raised to 25 grams. 


It is true that the crack law has had a disproportionat 


ar mandatory sentence for possession of five grams of crack 
possession of 500 grams is required for a fiv 
ear mandatory sentence. Under the new proposal recommended by Attorney 

policy chief Barry McCa! 
for powder cocaine will be reduced from 500 grams to 250 
year mandatory amount for possession of crack cocaine will be 


ffrey, a five-year manda- 


e impact on African 


Americans. However, it is not because Blacks use more crack than other racial 


groups. The fig 
the disparity to targ 


ht to end the sentencii 
African Americ 


isparity also must include an end to 
ns in the "war on drugs.” 


The budget blues 


WASHINGTON—Now that the 
budget has been passed, and so many 
politicians’ arms have been injured 
patting themselves on their own 
backs, we think it makes sense to take 
a closer look at what was really done 
to the working people of Ameri 


Robert Greenstein of the Center 
Prioritize 


on Budget and Policy 
(CBPP), an expert on th 
get has completed a de! 
of the new budget le 
conclusion is simple and disturbing— 
"social program initiatives decline 
over time, while upper-income tax 
cuts grow.” 

A quote from CBPP's report says: 
"Examination of the new legisla- 
tion..shows that its program initia- 
tives are modest in size and dissipate 
over time. By contrast, Its tax reduc- 
tions for high-income individuals 
swell substantially and grow to large 
levels over time. 

“Within a few years, tax cuts tar- 
geted primarily on very high-income 
individuals will far exceed the com- 
bined cost of all the program initia- 
tives in the new legislation. For exam- 
ple, by 2007 the estate tax reductions 
alone—which will benefit the heirs 
only of the wealthiest 2 percent of 
individuals who have died—will cost 
more than all social program initia- 
tives combined. 

Three major tax provisions focus 
the lion’s share of their benefits on the 
top 5 percent—and especially the top 
1 percent—of the population. These 
are the capital gains and estate tax 
cuts and the reduction in the corporate 
alternative minimum tax (AMT). 
These provisions lose $14.4 billion in 
revenue in the years through 2002, but. 
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$61.1 billion in the 5 years after 
that....Their cost continues to rise sig- 
nificantly in years after 2007.” 

Then there are the specialty deals, 
as columnist Molly Ivins points out— 
"my favorite tax break in the new 
budget package is worth $283 million 
to one corporation: Amway. The com- 
pany and its top leaders have con- 
tributed at least $4 million to the 
Republican Party during the past 4 
years, so that's a $4 million invest- 
ment in campaign contributions, with 
a $283 million payoff for Amway.” 
he CBPP analysis continues: 
The combined reductions in 
Medicare, Medicaid veterans pro- 
grams, and housing programs total 
$19.3 billion in fiscal year 1999, $48 
billion in 2002, and $69.6 billion in 
2007. The reductions total $137.6 bil- 
lion in the first 5 years and $318.1 bil- 
lion in the second 5 years. 

The reductions in discretionary 
programs also are substantial, rising 
from $2.9 billion in fiscal year 1999 to 
$53.8 billion in fiscal year 2002 and 
totaling $95.6 billion over the first 5 
years. The discretionary program 
reductions in the second 5 years will 
be much larger. 

The new law extends the child 
credit to substantially more moderate- 
income families than the House and 
Senate tax bills would have done, 
Including many families in the 
$15,000 to $25,000 range. At the 
same time, working poor families and 
some working families just above the. 
poverty line will not benefit. The 31 
percent of children with the lowest 
family incomes will not qualify for 
the new child credit. 

“In short, the tax cuts that are 
more broad-based still exclude work- 
ing poor families, are of only modest 
value to a significant number of mod- 
erate-income families, and (in the 
case of the child credit) erode over 
time. The tax provisions targeted at 
poor communities are small and fade 
out over time. The lax cuts for those at 
high-income levels expand substan- 
tially over time.” 

This is a bad budget to take us 
into the 21st century. It does little to 
address the long-term “investment 
gap,” about which candidate Clinton 
spoke so compellingly in 1992. And it 
will make the rich/poor divide in our 
nation even worse. By early in the 
next century—or sooner, a reces- 
sion/depression kicks in—we will 
deeply regret this budget deal. 

It looks to us as if the promissory 
note that Dr. King spoke about 34. 
years ago today, as he stood on the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial, will 
remain uncashed. 


The preceding was a commentary 
from the Rainbow/Push Coalition. 


By George Wilson 


The ill wind of police brutality i 
blowing throughout the nation. I 
Baltimore, an African-American male 
was shot and killed by a police officer, 


when he didn’t drop a knife fast 


enough. This incident occurred while 


onlookers were telling the man to drop ~ 


the weapon and the policeman not to 
shoot. The officer in question had ~ 
been disciplined earlier for allegedly © 
shooting at someone close to him and 
in the opinion of some, was unfit for 
duty on the street. 
In New York City, some are in, 
shock while others are saying “I told 
ou so" after learning about how à. 
Haitian citizen was treated by “the 


Men in Blue.” Thirty-three year-old, 
Abner Louima, was arrested for his 
involvement in a street scuffle outside 
of a popular nightspot. According to 
Louima's attorney, the squad car con- 
taining his client stopped twice during 
the one-mile trip to the station house 
so that the officers could punch and 
kick Louima. Upon arrival at the 
„police station, Louima was taken to a 
back room, beaten and forced to 
Ed his clothes and the handle of a. 
toilet plunger was forced into his rec- 
tum. At this writing, Louima is in crit- 
ical condition suffering from a punc- 
tured intestine and a damaged bladder. 
Four New York City police offi- 
cers have been charged with abuse 


and federal civil im violations are a 
distinct possibility. Because of the law. 
enforcement culture and the "blue 
wall of silence," officers don't as a 
rule tell on their colleagues, even if. 
they are wrong. However, one officer 
was so disturbed by what he saw, he 
called the Internal Affairs Division to 
urge them to investigate the type of. 
injuries sustained by Louima. Without 
that call, it appears that the brutaliza- 
tion of Louima would have received 
as much attention as a cat stuck in a 
tree, One can only wonder how many 
similar cases go unreported, freeing 
“rogues in uniform" to strike again. 
The cases in New York and 
Baltimore are just two examples of a 


protecting and serving who? 


problem that is found in urban areas 
across the United States. The question 
is what drives this increased hostility 
in certain elements of the law enforce- 
ment community? 

Ron Hampton is President of the 
National Black Police Officers 
Association and a 22-year veteran of the 
"Washington, D.C. Police Department. 
Hampton indicates that the policy of 

"zero tolerance” which is being 
employed in New York, Washington 
and coming to a neighborhood near you, 
is the major reason for more collisions 
between the police and citizens. 

George Wilson is a 16-year corre- 
spondent of the American Urban Radio 
Network, 


Proud to be a 
press photographer 


By Askia Muhammad 


Like tens of millions of people 
around the world, I am shocked and 
saddened at the tragic and untimely 
death of Lady Diana Spencer, the. 
Princess of Wales. 

A Mississippi-born, Watts-bred. 
Black man, | can't imagine anyone 
with whom I might have less in come 
mon than the well-born Princess Di, 
until I remember the hundreds of gen- 
uine celebrities I have had the privi- 
lege of meeting in person, for one rea- 
son, and one reason only, bei 
have professionally s carried a 
for more than 35 

In 1961, the year Princess Dia 
was born, I first studied photography 
as a high school senior to complement 
the three years of journalism I had 
studied and practiced in a mentorship 
program sponsored by the Hearst 
newspaper chain's Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

I came under the tutelage of 
“Hollywood” Jack White and Leland 
Ilseman, photography instructors at 
High School, 


great photographer, Mr. White 
instructed us. 
People, it seems, would much 


rather see a picture than read about 


Part D 


most contemporary events. “A picture 
is worth a thousand words." Think 
about the popularity of television 
news versus newspapers. Now think 
about the popularity of "tabloid TV" 
T 


uh. 
Thus, the foundation of the pub- 
lic's “love-hate relationship" with 
is born. Ui 


Indictments, 


complaints 


and the United Nations 


By Conrad W. Worrill 


Most of what I have written about 
concerning the National Black United 
Front (NBUF) Human Rights and 
Genocide Campaign has been our sub- 
mission of the Petition/Declaration to 
the Office in jc of the High 

of 


with the tragic death of the Princess, 
photographers are being wrongfully 
blamed for hounding the world’s icon 
of caring and royal affection, into her 
grave, instead of pointing an accusing 
finger at the drunk and reckless driver 
of the expensive limousine in which 
she was killed. 

I insist that blaming photogra- 
phers is absolutely misplaced anger 
and frustration, 

Iam in no way offering a defense 
for stalkers with cameras, or thugs and 
bullies who invade the privacy of and 
secretly intrude into the homes and 
personal space of celebrities in order 
to steal titillating peeks at forbidden 
aspects of their lives. 

Tam saying that just like the Marine 
Corps photographers at Iwo Jima during 
World War II, whose job it was to take 
pictures, today’s society requires that 
someone records our goings on, for the 
est of us to see, with a camera. 

With that in mind, you can still 
ount me as a proud member of the 
egion of press photographers. 


Killer cops out of control 


By Dr. Manning Marable 


Black Americans were outraged 1 


last month with the brutal torture of a 
young black man in Brooklyn by New 
York City police officers. | Abner 
Louima, a 30 year old Haitiag immi- 
grant employed as a security guard. 
was arrested after an altercatjon with 
police. Once he had arriv 
precinct, Louima was 


Viciously 
assaulted. Louima was raped]with the 
wooden handle of a toilet plhnger up 


his rectum, and then in hij mouth, 
breaking his teeth. 
The police officers {creamed 


racist epithets as they worked on 


Louima. One attacker ever shouted, 
"This is Guiliani time, ngt Dinkins 
time,” a reference to Republican 


Mayor Rudolph Guiliani's| predeces 
sor, black liberal Demograt David 
Dinkins. Released in 
tion, the same cop threate 

that he would kill him and his family 
if the incident became known. 

However, the public! outcry over 
this case was so overwhelming and 
immediate, that Guiliani had no alter- 
native except to distance himself from 
pals in the NYPD. Several police offi- 
cers were arrested, while their super- 
visors were both transferred and sus- 
pended. One week later, thousands of 
people demonstrated in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn to denounce the racist vio- 
lence of the police. 

As sickening as the Louima case 
is, it is not unusual. Throughout met- 
ropolitan New York and across this 
country, there are similar incidents of 
police brutality and murder. This per- 
vasive pattern of police violence has 
also led to hundreds of black and 
Latino public demonstrations and 
protests, calling for justice. 

For example, in New York City on 
June 28, 1996, ten thousand people 
marched down Fifth Avenue from 
59th Street to the United Nations, in a 
demonstration protesting “the buming 
of Black churches and police brutali- 
ty.” " Singing We Shall Overcome" 
and "Ain't Gonna Let Nobody Tum 
Us Around,” the marchers represented 
a range of religious, labor and civil 
rights organizations. In the Bronx, 
protesters outraged at the shootings of 
two Hispanic young men by the police 
staged a “boisterous sit-in” in 
October, 1995, outside the Bronx 
District Attorney's office. 

On June 13, 1996, in Brooklyn, 
Aswan Keshawn Watson, an unarmed 
21-year-old black male, was killed by 
two white plainclothes officers who 
fired 18 bullets into him. Activists in 
central Brooklyn held a mass forum 
on August 5, 1996, charging Watson’s 
death “as evidence of blatant police 
contempt.” On May 2, 1997, a 
Brooklyn grand jury found that the 
officers “were justified in believing 
themselves to be in danger” when they 
mistakenly judged Watson's : car Uer 
ing-wheel lock for a gun. 


LÍ in Paterson, New Jersey, in 
February 1995, teenagers led. a 
\demonstration outside that city's 
E headquarters to protest the 
illing of a sixteen year old boy by a 
Tookie police officer. In Staten Island 
On May 1, 1994, hundreds of school 
children, parents and working people 
Marched in the Clifton section of the 
borough to protest the death of Ernest 
Savon. who, allegedly was fatally 
beaten by police. To publicize the 
scores of police shootings of Black 
and Latino young men in metro New 
York since 1993, several mothers’ 
groups and community activists have 
organized annual protests on the 
theme, 4Racjal Justice Day.” The 
April 1997 rally brought 300 protest- 
ers to City Hall Park. As the demon- 
stration ‘maved uptown toward 
Washington Square Park, chanting 
“The people| united will never be 
defeated," hundreds of onlookers 
joined the márch, growing the esti- 
mated numbet of protesters to one 
thousand. 
In other rhajor American cities, 
the same situatjon exists. In CREAR 


only with " ct" but 


Becher 3, 1995| Honduran immigrant 
Jorge Guillen dled in police custody 
from suffocation. The state attorney 
refused to prosdcute, claiming “lack 
Of evidence of any criminal conduct.” 
‘These and other| incidents prompted 
ome Chicago adtivists to organize a 
lémonstration marking a "National 


Jay of Protest Against Police 
jrutality, Repression and 
Jriminalization of a Generation,” on 
ctober 22, 1996. 

In San Francisco in June 1995, 
llitant protesters packed a meeting. 
the city's police commission to 
ounce the killing of a black man 
officers. In July 1994, a crowd of | 
monstrators protested at a police 
trict station in Baltimore, denounc- 
| the death of a black man, Jesse 
apman, while in custody. In nearby 
nce George's County that same year, 
Archie Elliott II, a black man, was shot 

s by two count lice officers. 
db Copp. ES tie deceased’s 

r, began speaking out at commu- 
nity events and neighborhood churches 
^ tests her son's death.” 

Stop police violence requires 
than lawsuits. We must not be. 
| We must protest to defend the 
ur brothers, sons and husbands. 
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t Manning Marable is Professor of 
and Director of the Institute for 
h in African-American Studies at , 
ia University, New York City. 
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Human Rights of the 
Gaited Nations in 
Switzerland. 

The Petition/Declaration of more 
than 200,000 signatures of African 
people who agree that the United 
States. Government has committed, 
and continues to commit, genocide 
against the African population in the 
United States has been a major focus 
of the Campaign. 

In our submission of the 
Petition/Declaration, we also submit- 
ted information in our 38 count 
indictment against the United States 
for a variety of Human Rights viola- 
tions against African people in the 
country. 

In other words, an indictment is a 
charge, or accusation, against some- 
one that must be backed up by 
research in the form of a complaint. 

In Phase II of the Campaign, not 
only will we continue to ascertain sig- 
natures on the Petition/Declaration, 
we will be working diligently to final- 
ize our written complaint by April 
1998. 


Geneva, 


In order to facilitate the highest 
level of documentation for the final 
development of our complaint, we 


will convene Working Groups, over 
the next few months, of scholars, 
activists and researchers, across the 
country, to help finalize the complaint. 

In other words, over the next sev- 
eral months, we will be soliciting from 
experts, scholars, professionals, stu- 
dents, victims and other documenta- 
tion, research papers and any data that 
might provide us with concrete evi- 
dence of the historical and continuing 
acts of genocide being commit 
against the African population. in 
America. 

One of the areas of the 38 count 
indictment against the United States 
that will be documented in our-com- 
plaint is the historical and continuing 
forms of racism against African peo- 
ple in the United States. 

When we speak of racism and 
white supremacy, we are addressing 
“The direct and overall physical and 
psychological subordination and sub- 
jection of one racial group over aneth- 
er for the purpose of maximum pol 
cal and economic exploitation which 
is based on the belief (supportable by 
religious doctrine or scientific data) 
that either because of heredity (genes, 
family) or culture (social environ- 
ment) the dominant race in power is 
superior to the dominated and power- 
less race.” 


Dr. Worrill is the National 
Chairman of the National Black 
United Front (NBUF). 


The poverty 


exploits our 


Welfare related items are the sec- 
ond highest expenditure (next to 
defense) in our budget. Billions upon 
billions of dollars flow into the agen- 
cies of Health and Human Services, 
HUD, Education and Social Security. 
The amounts increase while at the 
same time so does poverty. Why is it 
that after decades since the declara- 
tion of War on Poverty, Blacks are 
poorer than ever and the blight on our. 
communities appears worse than ever. 
Well, here's the game. 

Money and services given to peo- 
ple living below the poverty line, i.e. 
welfare recipients is merely a "pass 
through". We get food stamps and 
immediately take them to a white 
owned store which sends the convert- 
ed cash directly into their communi- 
ties. We get monthly assistance and 
immediately spend it on telephone 
and utility bills. We may get Section 8 
housing assistance and it goes mainly. 
to white landlords or developers. 
Medicaid is used on white owned hos- 
pitals and a significantly high (and 
growing) number of white owned 
clinics, doctors, dentists, social work- 
ers, psychologists, etc. All of this 
money via government assistance 
spending very little time with us and 
rapidly going back to NS for jobs, 
investment and prosperity 

Take the Home Health Care 
industry for another example. 
Companies who Ende in home 
nursing care are gi 


industry 


communities 


Medicaid money, off the top. That's 
right they get paid up front. Also, and 
even more damaging to our communi- 
ties, these companies get to choose 
their lawyer, accountant; insurance 
agent, etc. and are reimbursed for it! 
Thus, you have companies headed by 
a certain white group with their rela- 
tives and friends on the payroll for the 
legal and other professional services. 
It results in a cartel paid for by taxes, 
controlled by white folks profiting 
from Black patients. They come into 
our communities, profit from our poor 
health, block our attorneys, accoun- 
tants, insurance agents, eic. and take 
the money to their communities. 

We will never be able to recycle 
appreciable dollars until we start to 
control our own medical services, util- 
ity companies and housing. By doing 
so we, then, control the jobs, the con- 
tracts and have the luxury of recycling 
our dollars. What the War on Poverty 
has been structured to do is keep us in 
poverty via "bandages" instead of 
opportunity. As the old African proverb 
says, "Give a man a fish and he will eat. 
for one day. Teach a man to fish and he 
will eat forever. “ They don’t want to do 
this. They want to keep the big bucks 
rolling their way and away from us. It’s 
a great national hustle! 

How do we fight it? We need to 
take audits of federal spending in our 
communities. We need to see who is 
getting all the money through utiliza- 
tion of federal contracts. We need to 
demand local involvement and eco- 
nomic such 


ing 
This is a fine alternative to nursing 
homes. The companies get paid lucra- 
tively and take their profit, which may 
be up to 20 percent of the total 
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Local 
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Briefs 


President of MSU leaves post 
to head Detroit's Wayne State 
University 


Dr. Irvin D. Reid. president of 
Montclair. Suite 


ninth president 
of Wayne State 
University in 
Detroit, 


seventh presi- 
dent, was 
selected by Wayne State's Board of 
Governors from a field of 202 can- 
didates. Reid will assume his new 
post in November or December. "I 
am honored and delighted to have 
been selected as the next president 
of this wonderful university," Reid 
said. "I am excited about the bright 
future of Wayne State, one of 
‘America’s leading public urban 
research universities. . at the same 
time, I am saddened to be leaving 
Montclair State University. It has been 
a true home to my family and for me 
for eight years and is a wonderful uni- 
versity.” 


Construction under way on 
the Park Avenue Bridge 
expected to detour traffic 


Motorists are advised that con- 
struction on the Park Avenue Bridge 
over the Green Brook between New 
Providence Road in Watchung and 
Route 22, West, in Scotch Plains 
began September 2. The work is 
expected to take about eight weeks 
to complete. A detour is clearly 
marked while the work, which 
includes replacement of sidewalks 
and the concrete pedestrian railing, 
as well as the repair of deteriorated 
concrete, is completed. The road will 
be opened to southbound Park 
Avenue traffic at all times 
Northbound traffic from Route 22, 
West, will be detoured to either 
Union Avenue (cars only) or to the 
Terrill Road U-tum (trucks). 
Emergency vehicles will be allowed 
access at all times. 


Ee 
Moten to succeed Celeste 
Bateman as Newark’s 
supervisor of cultural affairs 


Gwen Moten, a former “cultural 
ambassador” for the U. 
Information Agency has been 
appointed Newark’s supervisor of 
cultural affairs to succeed Celeste 
Bateman, who is leaving to start her 
own business as an arts management 
consultant, Mayor Sharpe James 
recently announced. Moten began 
her position September 2. The 
Mayor noted, “Ms. Moten’s exten- 
sive background in performing arts 
and arts education, coupled with her 
management experience in both the 
public and private sectors will be a 
great asset to the office of Cultural 
Affairs, particularly in light of the 
opening the N.J. Performing Arts 

enter.” 


Non-profit community 
development organization 
presents award ceremony 


The Donald Jackson 
Neighborhood Corporation (DINC), 
a non for profit community develop- 
ment organization is planning a 
ten-year Gala Awards Dinner on 
September 19, 1997. At this dinner, 
they plan to present awards to local 
community activists for their ser- 
vices, recognize old and new associ- 
ates and celebrate significant DINC 
milestones. Proceeds from this event 
will help the Afterschool Youth 
Development Programs and the Job 
Link Employment Initiative. Les 
Brown will be the keynote speaker. 
The event will be held at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark. Cost of tick- 
ets is $75. For more information call, 
201-242-5057. 


Have news you 


want to share? 

Send your calendar 

announcements to: 
Community Calendar 


PO Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 


School boards negotiate with teachers unions 


TRENTON—One hundred twen- 
ty-two school boards are still negotiat- 
ing with their teachers unions over con- 
tracts for the 1997-98 school year, 
according to data released today by the 
New Jersey School Boards Association. 
Nonetheless, the organization's execu- 
tive director noted that this figure is on 
par with that of previous years and 
should present no cause for alarm 


Emergency response team 
keeps county jails safe 


by Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


NEWARK—The Essex County 
Jail and the jail annex are safer facili- 
ties because of a new initiative put in 
motion by County Executive James 
Treffinger. Under the initiative, 30 
corrections officers were recently 
recruited as part of an emergency 
response team that will respond to 
uprisings, hostage and crisis situations 
at the two County jail facilities. 

“The Treffinger administration is 
working hard to professionalize these 
jails,” said Ron Manzella, Director of 
Correcti 3 
County 


created for such emergencies, is on 
ll 24 hours per day, seven days per 
The team consists of 24 offi- 
cers, four Sergeants, one Lieutenant 
and one Captain. 

The process for selecting the team 
proved time consuming and grueling. 
“Initially, we had an announcem 
calling for volunteers," MIS 
explained. "They were tested on agili- 
ty, speed, boxing skills and in other 
en weeded 


To prepare for their jobs as part of 
SERT team, the men were put 


the 
through a 30-day training period in 
which they leamed tactics for dealing 
with hostage situations, and hand gun 
skills, proper deployment of various 
distraction devises and chemical sub. 


stances. 

According to Manzella, various 
facets of this training will be ongoing. 
"This will continue as part of main- 
taining the level of expertise they've 
gotten to," he said. "We have to main- 
tain how effective they can be in car- 
rying out each operation." The team 
was trained by Special Units 
International Training Services, a 


Landmark 


NEWARK—A precedent setting 
civil rights class action lawsuit on 
behalf of at least 20,000 poor children 
and their mothers has been filed in 
New Jersey State Court. The land- 
mark lawsuit, Sojourner A. V. The 
New lersey Department of Human 
Services, challenges the Child 
Exclusion provision of New Jersey's 
welfare law on the grounds that it 
denies poor children benefits-that they 
would otherwise be entitled to under 
state law-solely because they were 
born into families already receiving 
welfare benefits 

"In reality, the State of New 
Jersey is punishing children in order 
to influence the behavior of their par- 
ents,” said Lenora Lapidus, legal 
director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union of New Jersey 
(ACLU-NJ) and co-counsel in the 
case. “Studies indicate that this kind 
of coercion doesn't work.” A recent 


Memorial service will celebrate 
the lives of Bill and Connie Woodruff 


The public is invited to attend the memorial service for Bill and Connie Woodruff on Sund: 
located at 608 Broad Street on Military in Newark. A reception will follow. A documentary 


among students and parents. 5 
“Traditionally, September and 
October are months where we see a 
large number of school districts settle 
with employee unions," said Dr. Robert 
E. Boose, NISBA executive director, 
It’s not unusual for school to reo 
with 120 to 150 districts still unsettled.” 
Boose noted that if a district has not 
settled on a new contract, emplovees are. 


covered by the terms of the old contract. 
“While negotiations continue, teachers 
are paid, and they receive all the benefits 
and all the protection contained in bs 
previous contract" he explained. “ 
reality, public school employees never 
“work without a contract’ in New 
Jersey.” 

Comparison to last year - This year, 
197 of the state’s 593 operating school 


districts have been negotiating new 
agreements to begin in the 1997-98 
school year. Of those 197 districts, 122 
are still negotiating. Last year, 222 dis- 
tricts were negotiating new agreements 
to begin in 1996-97. At this time last 
year, 149 of those 222 had not settled. 
Included in the districts that have settled 
so far this year are Irvington, Hillside, 
North Brunswick, and Cranford. 


Members of the Special Emergency Response Team run through a “hostage” drill during one of their trai 


company founded by Gilad Jacobsen, 
a specialist who served in the Israeli 
military and the Israeli police. 


went on to explain that the job of a 
SERT member is not just physical. It 
is also mental. "I believe that we [cor- 
rections officers] are somewhere in 
between a police officer and a fire 
fighter in terms of keeping your mind 


Lawsuit filed on behalf 


study, contracted by the Department 
of Human Services (DH S) and con- 
ducted by Rutgers University, found 
no evidence that the New Jersey Child 
Exclusion program has had any 
impact on overall birth rates, Another 
study of a child exclusion pfogram in 
Arkansas has yielded similaf findings 

NOW Legal Defehse and 
Education Fund (NOW LDEF) and 
the Newark, NJ, law firm af Crummy 
Del Deo, Dolan, Griffinger & 
Vecchione are co-counsel/in the case 
along with the ACLU-NJ. The lawsuit 
charges DHS and the Commissioner 
of DHS with violations of equal pro- 
tection under the New Jersey 
Constitution because the Child 
Exclusion creates two classes of chil- 
dren, some of whom receive welfare 
benefits and some of whom do not, 
based solely on the timing of their 
birth. * 


Originally passed in 1992, the 


alert and being prepared to respond to 
any situation.” 
[r s continual effort to 


improve the jails includes improve- 
Menis to the existing facilities and 
placing correction officers under for- 
mal training at the Essex County 
Police Academy. "The fact that the 
Esscx County jails are experiencing 
E » siga int 

as increased numbers of more 


inmate population 


Child Exclusion, also known as the 
“family cap.” denies all cash benefits 
to children born into families already 
receiving welfare assistance under 
what was then the Aid to Families 


with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program, Under the program, any 
child bom to a mother who already 
has one child while on welfare is 
denied $102 per month, which prior to 
August 1993, was provided to those 


children. Babies born to mothers with 
two children are denied the $64 per 
month that w duld have been provided 
to them before the Child Exclusion 
was passed. According to DHS, the 
state agency responsible for adminis- 
tering the welfare plan, more than 
20,000 newbotns have been denied 
welfare benefifs as a result of the 
Child Exclusion since it went into 
effect in August 1993. 

DHS’ own "standard of need" 
estimates that il costs a family of two 


ing sessions. 

Photo by Glen Frieson 
violent offenders, makes preparation 
for dealing with jail disturbances a 
priority,” Treffinger said in a Essex 
County news release. 

Treffinger also said that his ulti- 
mate goal is to build a new facility 
and eventually close the county jail 
and jail annex because they are in res- 
idential areas. 


of 20,000 


$819, and a family of three $985, 
espectively, to secure food, shelter, 
clothes and other basic necessities. 


However, under the Child Exclusion 
law, families of three with an exclud- 
ed child would only receive $322 in 


ate itself says a family of 
that size requires to meet its basic 
needs. 

Plaintiffs in the lawsuit are 
women who became pregnant after 
New Jersey implemented its statewide 
Child Exclusion program and their 
children. Lawyers for the plaintiffs are 
asking the Court to order the State of 
New Jersey to strike down the Child 
Exclusion because it is unconstitu- 
tional and to reimburse plaintiffs for 
all previously denied benefits. 


CARDELL COOPER 
NOMINATED TO TOP 
EPA POST ON 
SUPERFUND 


WASHINGTON, | D.C-Senator 
Frank R. Lautenberg (D-NJ) 
announced That President Clinton 
will nominate East Orange Mayor 
Cardell. Cooper to a high-level post 
in the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). 

‘As the ranking Democrat on the 
Senate Environment and Public 
Works Superfund Subcommittee, 
Lautenberg has been working closely 
with the Clinton administration on 
the nomination for months. The nom- 
ination must be approved by the 
committee before it heads to the full 
Senate. Lautenberg said Cooper will 

nominated Assistant 
Administrator of Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response, which governs 
both: the Superfund and brownfields 


“Cardell Cooper is an outstand- 
ing choice to manage these programs 
that protect our environment and the 
public health, said Lautenberg “He 
will be a terrific partner with me in 
Washington in the fight to protect our 
environment in New Jersey and 
throughout the nation. 

"This year the Superfund pro- 
gram is up for reauthorization and 
that will have enormous implications 
for New Jersey because we have 
more of these toxic-waste sites than 
any other state in the nation. I believe 
Mayor Cooper is up to the challenge 
of this job.” 

Lautenberg also said Cooper’s 
experience as a mayor will prove 
valuable in the effort to pase 
Lautenberg's brownfields legislation 
which is designed to help communi- 
ties clean-up toxic waste sites so they 
can attract businesses and create 

jobs. 


"As a mayor, Cardell Cooper 
will bring a unique perspective to the 
job because he's been out on the 
front lines in the effort to clean up 
our communities," Lautenberg said. 


Colin 
Powell 
among 
lecture 
guests 


A televised New Jersey guberna- 
torial debate and lectures by General 
Colin L. Powell, former presidential 
advisor George Stephanopoulos, and 
humorist Dave Barry comprise the 
18th Distinguished Lecturer Series at 
William Paterson University in 
Wayne. 

Focusing on government and 
politics, the 1997-98 series opens on 
September 26 with George 
Stephanopoulos, former assistant to 
President Bill Clinton. The debate 
will be telecast live from the campus 
by News 2 on October 24, and will be 
carried by other media. Humorist 
Dave Barry presents a unique politi- 
cal commentary on January 30. 
General Colin L. Powell, who retired 
as 12th Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in 1993 and served as an 
ad'jiser to three presidents, concludes 
the series on May 1. 

Subscriptions for the series are 
$85 for the general public, and $30 
for William Paterson students. A lim- 
ited number of single tickets may be 
available at the Shea Center Box 
Office for the first lecture on 
September 22, and for all remaining 
lectures on September 29. 

For ticket availability, call the 
box office at 973-720-2371 between 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m. The gubernatori- 
al debate audience must be seated by 
6:30 p.m. for the 7 p.m. one-hour live 
telecast. All other lectures begin at 8 
p.m. in Shea Center on campus; park- 
ing is free. 

The series concludes on May 1 as 
General Colinn L. Powell discusses 
"Management of Crisis and Change." 
A professional soldier for 35 years, 
Powell retired from the military with 
the highest rank in the Department of 
Defense. The recipient of numerous 
military awards, including the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the 
Purple. Heart, and the civilian 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, he 
served as advisor to the last three 
presidents. Powell is the author of a 
best- selling book, "My American 
Journey,” an autobiography that 
Chronicles his life as the son of 
Jamaican immigrants and his 
progress through the military ranks to 
become one of the country’s most 
revered and respected citizens, 


lay, October 19 at noon at Trinity st Phi Cathedral 
Film, Newark’s Own: Connie Woodruff will be shown. 
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Ten tips for buying a 2 a back-to-school PC 


The phrase, “back-to-school” con- 
jures up images of boys and girls with 
notebooks and pencils in hand heading 
to the bus stop for another busy year in 
the classroom. But in addition to these 
basic supplies, lately a PC has been 
added to the list of necessary tools that 
children (of all ages) need to excel in 

hi 


imply put, a computer adds to 
the ease of completing basic home- 
work assignments," says Jamieson 
Bilella, owner of Bilella Associates, a 
computer hardware firm that special- 
izes in custom-built PCs. “And, there 
are also some neat programs that pro- 
vide additional instruction in specific 
subject areas, while making learning 
fun." To assist you in choosing a sys- 
tem that best fits the user’s needs, here 
are ten basics on what to look for in a 
back-to-school PC: 

* Processor. This chip can be 
likened to the body's central nervous 
system, controlling all of the basic 
functions that the PC must perform to 
operate. When choosing a processor, 
speed and price/performance are 
essential. In computer circles, the Intel 
chip is often recommended, but as 
with any "brand name" item, prices 
will be higher due to brand recogni- 
tion. 


mory. Also known as 
fenton Ae "Memory (RAM), this. 
component is similar to the floor in a 
child's room: whatever he/she is play- 
ing with at that time is out on the floor. 
Therefore, whatever programs are 
presently in use are occupying memo- 
ry. Sufficient memory is crucial for 
Operating today's programs. For 
example, the minimum that is needed 
to run Windows 95 is 16 megabytes. 
Since memory prices are considerably 
lower right now, 32 megabytes is rec- 
ommended. 

* Cache. This is the fast memory 
area or buffer where the program 
resides before it reaches the processor. 
Most PCs come standard with 256K 
cache, but a 512K cache is available 
for a nominal upgrade fee. 

* Hard Disk. Just like RAM mem- 
ory is similar to the floor in a child’s 
playroom, the hard disk is like the 
child's closet. Since this is the prima- 
Ty stora3e area for all the PCs pro- 
grams and documents, the larger the 
hard drive the better. Two and a half 
gigabytes is a recommended mini- 


* Back Up. Given the large capac- 
ity of today’s hard drives (or hard 
disks), attention needs to be paid to an 
extended back up device. “An insur- 


ance policy of sorts on the documents 
saved on the users hard drive," saj 
Bilella, “what was once an auxiliary 
accessory has now become an essen- 
tial part of the PC.” The best way to 
back up data is to employ a tape drive 
and other removable storage devices. 
Depending on the needs of the user, 
the Zip, Jaz and Ditto drives from 
Tomega are options. Zip storage disks 
are similar to floppies, while reliable, 
they require approximately ten Zip 
disks per each gigabyte of data on the 
user's hard drive. i, 

* CD ROM. Due to the fact that 
most programs are now distributed On 
CD ROM, this once auxiliary compo- 
nent is now essential. Again, the fear 
ture to look for is the speed of the 
drive. At base minimum an 8x drive is 
recommended, however 10x, 16x and 
24x drives are also available at @ 
slightly higher cost. 

* Monitor. For the occasional PG 
user or student headed back to school, 
a 15" monitor is more than adequate, 
However, due to the comparative price 
difference, a 17” monitor may be bet 
ter suited to the daily PC user. “There 
are four things to keep in mind when 
choosing a monitor,” says Bilella. 
“First is the viewable area: this should 
be as close in size to that of the moni- 


tor as possible. Next is the dot pitch, 
the closer the dots the better, but .28 
mm is the minimum. Third is the scan- 
ning mode. For this option, the user 
can choose either interlaced or non- 
interlaced. For a steadier picture, opt 
for non-interlaced. The refresh rate 
also contributes to how steady images 
will appear on the monitor. Choose a 
monitor with a refresh rate of 70 Hz or 
higher for the most flicker-free pic- 


E 


re. 

* Modem. A necessary component 
for Internet access (in addition to an 
Internet Service Provider or ISP) and 
for standard e-mail correspondence, 
the minimum speed of this device 
should be 28.8 kilobits-per-second. 
Although a 56K modem is often tout- 
ed as the industry standard, the user 
won't be able to reap the advantages 
of this higher speed modem unless the 
party on the other end has a 56K 
modem as well. 

* Upgradability. In order for future 
upgrades to be possible, ask how 
many extra PCI and ISA slots will 4 

(thi 


available on the 
foundation of the PC to which all of 
the vital memory, processing and 
chips are anchored). Possible items 
the user may wish to add on in the 
future include sound and video cap- 


ture cards (used to download images 
from a camcorder or other medium, 
directly into the PC). 

In all, a system incorporating the 
above minimum suggested components 


should cost approximately $1500. And, 
opting for a custom-built system, the 
user can add and subtract PC hardware 
options to suit his/her needs as well as 
receive personal service. 


September is Library Card 
Sign-up Month: Check what’s new 


Libraries aren't what they 
used to be. They're better. 


CHICAGO—Libraries have 
always been the nation’s prime lender 
of books, magazines and other print 
materials. Today they also offer a 
wealth of videotapes, books on tape, 
music CDs, computers and software 
as well as story hours, book clubs and 
numerous other activities. 
Increasingly, many public libraries 
offer public access to the Internet, a 
vital resource for adults and children 
as we enter the 21st century. 

September is Library Card Sign- 
up Month, a time when the American 
Library Association and librarians 


across the country remind parents that 
a library card is the most important 
school supply a child can have 
KidsConnect, an online question- 
and-answer service, is an example of 
how librarians are applying their 
information skills to the Internet 
Operated by the American 
Association of School Librarians with 
support from Microsoft, KidsConnect 
helps students find answers to their 
homework questions using the 
Internet, Questions can be sent by e- 


mail to: AskK@iconnect.syredu 
Answers are promised within two 
days. 

The American Library Associ- 


ation has also created The Librarian's 


Guide To Cyberspace For Parents & 
Kids, a comprehensive brochure and 
Web site. The guide includes an intro= 
ductionto the Internet, safety tips for 
children and other advice for parents 
along with a list of “50+ Great 
Sites"reviewed and recommended by 


librarians. 
The Librarians Guide to 
Cyberspace is available on the 


American Library Association Web 
page at  http://www.ala.org/par- 
entspage/greatsites/. The guide is also 
available at many local libraries or by 
sending a request to Great Sites, 
American Library Association, 50 B! 
Huron St.7 Chicago, IL 60611. E- 
mail: librarian gala.org 


The Best mortgage 


for you! 


Guaranteed rate + No lock-in fees * No points * Borrow to $214,600 with as little as 5% down 
10/30 ARM 30 Year Term 


5/1 ARM 30 Year Term 
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3/1 ARM 30 Year Term 1-Year ARM. 


(i D h 
9 9 
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, 9 
ar (Z680 ar Z890” 
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Monthi; Monthi; 
Pel Cp $6.33 Pel Per SENO $6.00 
2% annual 296 ! 
aps 5 596 ifetime | a 55% lifetime 


Converts to 1-Year ARM in 3 years after 
which rate may increase or decrease annually 


for loans over $500, 


out notice. A 20% down payment is required on loans to $300,000. A 2! 
$500, 


INVESTORS 


tofour- 


V3% down payment is required, Down payments 


private mortgage insurance on loans to a maximum of $214,600. P & | represents principal and interest payments on the loan, 
Other mortgage loans for purchase or refinance also available. 
For an application, visit the Investors’ branch nearest you or call: 


1- mo- 252-8119 


Boneu pom the bat! 


down payment is required on loans from $300,000 to 


|! SAVINGS BANK 


of less than 20% will be accepted with 


Let children see 
that reading is cool 


By Marian Wright Edelman 


James Michael Brodie grew up 
believing that reading was "cool." 

His father, a computer program- 
mer, read the newspaper everyday, 
and his mother, a homemaker, was 
always buried in a novel, magazine, or 
the Bible. "Our house was filled with 
encyclopedias, story books, and books 
from different cultures," says James. 
one of America’s most respected chil 
dren's authors. "There was always 
something exciting to read in our 
house! Books took me to places far 
away from where I was. Lorraine 
Hansberry, Chinhua Achebe, and 
William Shakespeare were some of 
my favorite writers. 

But growing up, James noticed 
that he rarely saw positive images of 
himself in books. “I guess I reached a 
point in my life," he recalls, "when I 
thought, ‘If I want to see myself in 
print, I'm going to have to do the 
work.’ In my family, I saw all these 
heroes and sheroes, people who were 
positive examples of what I wanted to 
be, I wanted to put them on the page." 


Brodie also wanted to share his 
love and knowledge of literature with 
children and their families. “I wanted 
kids to see how exciting words really 
are,” he says. “We wonder why young 
people don’t have the knowledge we 
have. At some point, someone sat me 
ona knee and read me a story, told me 
how to behave, how to carry myself. 
Now it’s my turn to pass on that oral 
and written tradition.” With the publi- 
cation of “Sweet Words So Brave: 
The Story of African American 
Literature,” James was able to accom- 
plish his ambitious goals of putting 
positive African Americans in print 
and passing on to young people our 
rich tradition of storytelling. 

“Sweet Words,” written by James 
Michael Brodie and Barbara K. Curry, 
chronicles African-American literary 
history through the eyes of a young 
girl and her grandfather. When the 
young girl pleads with her grandf 
ther, “Please tell me a story and make 
it sing for me. Draw word pictures...so 
Ican find myself,” he answers by tak- 
ing her on an extraordinary journey 
filled with places and people who 


have changed our lives for the bette 

iven the great legacy of African- 
American writers, rappers shouldn't 
be the only scribes our children know. 
And what a legacy itis. In a country in 
which African Americans were once 
forbidden by law to read and write, 
our accomplished scribes have com- 
piled an impressive canon of poetry, 
prose, essays, novels, plays and films 
against tremendous odds. With our 
words we have won the Pulitzer Prize 
and the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
With our words we have been named 
Poet Laureates and composed verse 
for Presidential Inaugurations. With 
our words we have changed the con- 
science and the laws of our nation, for 
as James acknowledges, "It's still the 
word that carries the thought” Our 
words are a vibrant and powerful 
extension of our spirits and souls and 
“Sweet Words” pays homage to, the 
vision and tenacity of talented 
African-American writers and lead- 
ers. Letting our children see us read 
and sharing this book with them are 
great starts to helping them see how 
“cool” reading can be. 
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^ look at talented, 
motivated teens doing 
things across the 
Country, 
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you can get a world 
of information at 
your fingertips: 

getting in shape 
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entertainers 

career trends & profiles 
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Who's teaching 
our kids? 


As children across the nation 
prepare for their first day of school; 
their parents wonder about who 
their new teachers will be. Will their 
children be in good hands? 

Bob Chase, president of the 
National Education Association 
(NEA), is no stranger to those first 
day parental jitters, having experi- 
enced them as a middle school 
leacher and as a parent. He gives 
public school teachers high marks 
for their skills and dedication. 
“Children attending public schools 
today are being taught by the most 
experienced teachers ever,” Chase 
says. “America’s public school 
teachers are more qualified and bet- 
ter prepared for the classroom than 
at any time in history. They are 
extremely dedicated professionals 
who care about their students,” he 
adds. 

Who are today’s public school 
teachers? They are men and women 
who have many years of experience 
in their profession, are highly edu- 
cated, and are skilled in the subjects 
they teach. More than half have 
been in the classroom 15 years or 
longer, a majority hold one or more 
advanced degrees, and most spend 
all of their time teaching in grades 
or subjects of their major field of 
preparation, according to the NEA’s 
recent survey, The Status of the 
American Public School Teacher, 
1995-96. 


The commitment public school 
teachers make to educate children 
begins before they ever enter the 
classroom. Men and women say 
they are initially drawn to the teach- 
ing profession for one primary rea- 
son: their desire to work with young 
people. They see their work as shap- 
ing the lives of their students — and 
the future of their communities. 
And they don't take their responsi- 
bilities lightly. 

The expertise of today’ s teach- 
ers is expanding beyond the class- 
room as they assume new and dif- 
ferent roles in the education of their 
students. They are becoming more 
involved in organizing their schools 
for excellence, have a greater say in 
their work environments and are 
participating in decisions involving 
curriculum, scheduling, budgeting, 
and personnel. While the result is 
often a longer workweek, with 
teachers spending an average of 49 
hours on teaching duties, their 
expanding roles are also raising the 
quality of the teaching profession, 
and the education that children 
receive. 

"Teachers enjoy their work," 
says Chase. "They are good at what 
they do, and they're becoming even 
better. There is vital work taking 
place in our public school class- 
rooms. We encourage parents to get 
to know their child's teachers and 
see for themselves!" 


JERSEY CITY-James Lewis of Jersey City and twins Tonia 


Future computer whizzes 


Talent show concludes 4-H summer program 


UNION COUNTY — County youngsters ended 


a summer of science education by performis 
and acts in a talent show which highli 
knowledge they received over the previot 
weeks. An awards ceremony was also paf 


event held at the Trailside Nature & Science Center 


in Mountainside. 


"Tornado Rap,” songs about snails, soil and the 
solar system, and a skit on robotics were among the 
acts performed by the children, who rageived a 
first-hand look at the world of science through the 
Summer Science Program offered at their day 
camps by the Rutgers Cooperative Extension 4-H 


Program of Union County. 


The Summer Science Program focused on the 
process of discovery, with the campers conducting r 
simple scientific experiments under the supervision 
of science teachers. The learning took place ina fun 
g emphasis on 
in-depth, hands-on instruction. Teachers helped par- 
ticipants examine many different types of scientific 


and entertaining fashion, with a strong 


facts and phenomena. 
The program was offered by the 


‘Campers Brandon Forte and Jonathan James 
of the Neighborhood House, Plainfield, perform a 
skit on robot building at the 4-H Summer Science 
Program Talent Show and Awards Ceremony in 


En ceremony. 
Mountainside. y 


School in Plainfield give a p 
astronomy at the 4-H Summer Science Program 


Campers from the King’s Daughters Day 


entation on 


Rutgers Cooperative Extension 4-H 
Program of Union County for the sev 
enth year. For the fifth consecutive year 
Schering-Plough Corporation funded 
the salaries for the science teachers 
This year, more than 250 county young 
ra 


Brac 


introduced to role models thro 
initiative. 

“Because of the program. the chil 
dren develop a much stronger interest in 
science,” said James Nichnadowicz 
Union County 4-H agent. “The students 
really benefited from this program, and 
the: enjoyed ^ visits from 
Schering-Plough scientists and other 
professionals, who brought a persona 
touch to the learning." 

The 4-H Summer Science Program 
was offered at the Plainfield YMCA 
Kings Daughters Day School and 
Neighborhood House in Plainfield; th 
Rahway YMCA; and the Elizabeth 
? Homeless and 
Community Center, both 
Elizabeth. 

The 4-H Program of Union Count 
is a youth development program fos 
children from first grade through high 
school 
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of Bayonne explored various software during a recent session of a 
computer course offered for children in grades five through eight as 
part of Jersey City State College’s “Kids on Campus Summer 
Institute." Charlene Laba of Bayonne, a technology teacher at 
Robinson School in Bayonne, explained the program to the twins, 
both eighth graders at Horace Mann School in Bayonne, and Mr. 
Lewis, a sixth grader at Bergen School in Jersey City. The course 
enabled students to browse the World Wide Web and learn The Writing 
Center software. 


Poster contest addresses 


new millennium 


Jersey City State College is 
sponsoring a poster contest for New 
Jersey high school, junior high 
school, and elementary school stu- 
dents. 

All entries must address the 
theme, "Similarities and Differ- 
enci uilding Bridges to the New 
Millennium." All art work must be 
completed in poster format, measur- 
ing either 11" x 17 or 22" x 28"; 
crayons may not be used. 

Prizes will be awarded in two 
categories. Prizes in the high school 
category will include a grand prize 
of an art or a media arts class at 
Jersey City State College, and first, 
second, and third place gift certifi- 
cates for art supplies in the amounts 


school and elementary school cate- 
gory will include first, second, and 
third place gift certificates for art 
supplies in the amounts of $75, $35, 
and $15 respectively. Honorable 
mention will also be awarded in 
both categories. 

Winners in all art contest cate- 
gories will have their work exhibit- 
ed at the College during its fourth 
annual Urban Mission Conference 
on Friday, October 17. 

All art work must be submitted 
by September 22. All work will 
become the property of the College 
and will not be returned unless 
requested. Work must be delivered 
to the College campus at 2039 
Kennedy Boulevard in Jersey City. 


For info call Dr. Antoinette 
Ellis-Williams at (201) 200-3595. 


of $100, $50, and $25 respectively. 
Prizes awarded in the junior high 


Helping at-risk youth 
overcome the odds 


“If We Can Make It, You Can Too!” That's the message from more than 100 
at-risk youth across the nation who have beaten the odds to get an education, 
obtain and retain a job, and enter into college. ; 

Their stories are told in the new book, The Young Adult's Guide to 
“Making It,” written by Ed DeJesus who has spent 13 years working with at- 
risk youth in the toughest sections of New York City. He concurrently works in 
Washington, D.C., where he is the President of the Youth Development and 
Research Fund, an organization whose mission is to help young adults develop 
options beyond the streets. k 

"Every youth in America — absolutely every one — should read this inspir- 
ing and instructive book,” said Mario Hamblin, Executive Director of the 
Newark Youth Leadership Program. “It is a valuable tool to youth and adults 
alike. The voices of the at-risk youth used in "The Guide" gives hope and inspi- 
ration for future generations." " ^ 

The author, Edward DeJesus states “20 percent of the current 40.9 million 
young adults aged 14-24 in the United States are at-risk. These youth possess 
poor basic skills, limited or no work experience, some possess criminal records, 
and many do not possess the belief that the world they can create will be better 
than the one to which théy were born. Schools, youth programs, parents and 
other concerned adults are desperately seeking solutions to help these young 
adults develop the hope, support and skills they will need to succeed in life. 

A report released recently by the National Center on Institutions and 
Alternatives found that 50 percent of all Washington, D.C. young men ages 18- 

|. 35 are under control of the criminal justice system. DeJesus warns, "and that is 
only part of the story. How many are unemployed, under-employed? How many 

"are absent fathers? How many are using drugs? We don't need a report to tell us 
there is a problem. We need a report to tell us there is a solution. 
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“Thirteen years ago, Texaco made a commitment to my company. 


Howell Petroleum earned the right to distribute their lubricants because Texaco 
Fecognized that we had the skills and commitment to succeed. 


That's been good for me, good for Texaco and good for our community, 
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It's proof of what a true partnership can achieve - 
something bigger and better for everyone." 


Visit our Web site: http://www.texaco.com 
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THREE CITIES GET GRANTS TOTALING $300,000 
FOR IMMUNIZATION PROJECTS 


Health and Senior Services Commissioner Len Fishman marked 

Minority Health Month by awarding $300,000 to agencies working in 
ry Park, New Brunswick and Vineland on projects to increase 

immunization levels for minorities and medically under-served children 
ages two and under. Minority Health Month is an annual statewide 
‘observance during which over 150 community-based organizations host 
health promotion and disease prevention activities and events targeting- 
populations of color 

Statewide, 78 percent of children. complete the basic immunization 
schedule by their second birthday. However, that rate is less than 50 
percent in some urban areas. The grants are designed to improve. 
immunization rates for racial and ethnic minorities through outreach and 
‘education, removing barriers to immunization services and coordinating 
die immunization efforts of existing services. 


NEW IVY HILL CLINIC TO SERVICE 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


NEWARK—The WIC Program of UMDNJ-University Hospital opened 
a satellite clinic in to help low income women and their children who are 
residents of Vailsburg, Maplewood, South Orange, Irvington and East 
Orange. The new clinic, located in the Ivy Hill Apartment Complex at 
230 Manor Drive in Newark, will offer the same services as the existing 
WIC Clinic at University Hospital, in a more convenient location. 

WIC offers baby formula and supplemental foods to promote the 
health and well being of low income infants, children and moms. The pro- 
gram also provides nutritional education to prevent future health problems 
and reminders of needed immunizations. The WIC Program does not 
administer health care services or provide vaccines. 

Currently, 7,300 women, infants and children are enrolled in the WIC 
d program at University. For more information about the WIC program at 
Ivy Hill, call 201-416-8826. 


Essence launches 


WWW.Essence.com: 
The virtual health and fitness center 
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ESSENCE Magazine, announces the opening of the ESSENCE On-line 
Health and Fitness Center. Designed as a holistic health and fitness facility for 
women-of color on the World Wide Web, it is a virtual retreat for the mind, 
body and soul for browsers. Some features of the site are: Rejuvenation: nat- 
ural. remedies for relaxation and rejuvenation. The Health Bar: nutrittion, 
recipes, and quick fixes; The Fitness Room: fitness programs, exercises and 
equipment; and the Locker Room: chat forums and bulletin boards for greeting 
other members. 


Low infant 
immunization 
rates pose 


health threat 


By Dr. Walter Faggett, M.D. 


Although immunization rates for 
children in this country are up for the 
general population, in many parts of 
the country, especially in urban and 
minority communities, immunization 
rates for children remain low and pose 
a major health threat This is particu- 
larly true in “pockets of need,” which 
are defined as areas with low immu- 
nization coverage. 

The seriousness of childhood 
det ua is dramatized by these 
fact 


pers than 25 per cent of children 
between the ages of 19-35 months in 
the United States (approximately two 
million) are not immunized with criti- 
cal vaccines. Approximately 100 chil- 
dren die each year from preventable 
diseases, 

More than 100,000 children are 
hospitalized each year because they 
had not been fully immunized, 
Childhood diseases can cause crip- 
pling conditions that harm the brain, 
affecting the child's ability to learn, 
and cause loss of hearing and death. 

Unimmunized children also pose. 
a health risk for parents. In the past 
year, three parents, ages 20, 25, and 


HEARTBEA 
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31, contracted chicken 
pox from their children 
and died of complica- 
tions. 

Each day, 11,000 chil- 
dren are born in the United 
States. At the same time, 1 
million preschool children in 
the United States are missing one 
or more recommended vaccinations. 
Many of these children are African 
Americans who remain at risk. 

This problem is a top priority for 
the National Medical Association 
(NMA) and its president, Nathaniel 
H. Murdock, M.D. NMA represents 
the interests of 22,000 African 
American physicians, "Immunization 
is more than a shot in the arm. It is a 
shot at life.” This is the NMA slogan 
that encompasses our belief that 
everyone has an important role to play 
in raising infant immunization rates 
among urban and minority children, 

For this compelling reason, NMA 
has developed the National 
Immunization Outreach Effort 
(NIOE) as part of a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) to 
ensure that 19 to 35-month-old urban 
and minority children are adequately 


ventable 

Michael 
LeNoir, M.D., is the Principal 
Investigator and Ms. Yvonne Fuller is 
director of the NMA immunization 
project, 

America’s childhood immuniza- 
tion schedule now requires children to 
receive as many as 12 to 16 shots by 
age two. Parents should not be 
alarmed by these numbers but pleased 
to know that U. S. health officials, 
since 1990, have added vaccines to 
the schedule to protect our infants 
from a form of severe meningitis, 
hepatitis B, and chickenpox. Other 
vaccines protect our children from 
diphtheria, tetanus, polio, mumps, 
pertussis (whooping cough), rubella 
(German measles), and haemophilus 
influenzae. 


Survey reveals African 
American’s views on nutrition 


According to ADA's biennial 
trends research, eight in 10 African 
Americans say diet and nutrition are 
personally important, yet only 36 pere 
cent say they are doing all they can to 
achieve a healthful eating style. These. 
numbers reflect Americans’ attitude” 
overall. Yet, a higher percentage of 
African Americans than non-Hispanic 
whites say physical activity is "very 
important" to them personally. And JZ’ 
percent of African Americans oF 
they make little or no effort to getreg- 
ular exercise versus six percent of 
Americans overall. 

"As nutrition educators and com. 
municators, we must bridge the gap 
between attitude and action in the 
African American community," said 
Baton Rouge, La., registered dietitian 
Barbara Dixon, an authority in 
African American nutrition education. 
"Making nutrition information cultur- 
ally relevant is key to improving eat- 
ing habits and ultimately health." 

African Americans say the most 
common barriers to achieving a nutri- 


tious eating style include the fear of 
giving up foods (37 percent), the 
belief that eating well takes too much 
time and confusion over nutrition 
reports and studies. 

Where African Americans receive 
their nutrition information differs 
from other groups. Like all others , 
African Americans count television as 

à theip major source of nutrition infor- 
"mation: However, they are much more 
likely to get information from doctors 
than Whites, and far less likely to get 
information from newspapers. 

All Americans find dietitians and 
doctors to be “very valuable” sources 
Of nutrition information, yet blacks 
are more likely to feel these health 
professionals are the best sources. 

This is also true of specialty mag- 
azines, radio and women's magazines. 

“Media focused on African 
American audiences have much cred- 
ibility, particularly if the sources are 
people of color,” commented Dixon. 
"That's why it's so important for 
black health care professionals to be 


visible.” 

More African Americans say they 
pay “no” attention to labels compared 
with Americans as a whole, and fewer 
pay “very close” attention to labels. 
However, blacks find the Food Guide 
Pyramid “very useful” in making food 
choices compared with 28 percent of 
Americans overall. In addition, more 
African Americans find it “very diffi- 
cult” to understand nutrition guide- 
lines, versus eight percent of others. 

“The fact that African Americans 
find the pyramid useful is wonderful 
news. It is an excellent blueprint for 
people to map out individualized eat- 
ing plans,” said Dixon. “If we can 
educate more people to let the pyra- 
mid help guide their food choices, 
understanding overall nutrition guide- 
lines will improve.” 

The Chicago-based American 
Dietetic Association is the nation's 
largest organization of food and nutri- 
tion professionals. 


Walk your way to good health 


At a competitive extreme, 
walking is a track event. At 
the casual end of things, 
it’s a surprisingly effec- 
tive strategy for lifelong 
health. Walking has an 
unlikely virtue—its 
inefficiency. If you 
want to work major 
muscle groups, get 

your blood pump- 


ing, and take in 

oxygen, then effi- 
ENS ciency is not your 
\\ fist priority. 

b Studies show 

BWR ha walkers 
traveling faster 


than five miles 
an hour actually 
burn twice as 
many calories as 
runners going 

the same speed. 
Getting 
started: To 
begin a walking 
program, keep in 
mind that you're in 
no big hurry. This 
-——is lifetime health, 
not overnight magic. 
For now, forget stop- 
watches, heart rates, 
n and technique. Just go 
for a walk at a comfort- 
able pace slightly above a 
stroll. Fifteen to 30 min- 
utes would be nice. (If you 
are over 45 and this is your 
first step toward fitness, check 

with a physician first.) 

Measure your time. Start by 


dor 


timing how long it takes you to walk 
a mile comfortably on flat ground. 
Chances are it'll take between 15 
and 20 minutes. That's your starting 
capacity-build from there. 
Measure several courses 
Use your car's odometer or the rule 
of ten city blocks to à mile to mea. 
sure different routes. (Why walk the 
same path every time?) Two miles 
per course is enough for a start. 
Measure your intensity. 
The recommendation for a “training 
heart rate” is 60 to 90 percent of the 
fastest your heart can beat in a 
minute. Figure your maximum heart 
rate by subtracting your age in years 
from 220. Multiply the result by 0.6 
and 0.9 to get the bottom and top of 
your target zone for aerobic training 
Set your frequency. The 
goal is three to five times a week. 
with a heart rate in your target zon: 


as important as getting out there and. 


and circulatory problems. The key is 
to stay active. 


crop up, or vary your route to keep il 
interesting, or get a dog. Finally 
don't think of it as exercise. It's time 
you've set aside for yourself. Enjo} 


' What to wear. All you really 
“heed is a good pair of walking shoes. 
Choose a pair with a firm heel cup 
for stability, a rocker sole to enhance 

fä smooth heel-to-toe motion, and 
‘plenty of room for toes so they can 
"Spread out as they push off. Wear 
loose, comfortable clothes. 
| You don't have to walk any par- 
“ticular way, but there comes a point 
ihen refinements offer definite ben- 
efits. The correct posture, arm 
"swing, and stride add up to 
| higher-i tensity exercise and lower 
“tisk of injury. 
_ Posture. Lean slightly for- 
| ward—from the ankles, not the 
T waist. Leaning from the waist will 
Í only tire your back and make breath- 
| ing harder. Keep your head level and 
1 your chin up. 
Arm swing. This makes 
walking a total body activity. Keep. 
your elbows firmly bent at a 90- 
degree angle, and swing from the 


I 


for 15 to 60 minutes. Schedule your f 

walks in advance, and keep the 

appointment. i 
Go. The proper technique is not E 


Your hand should end its for- 
ward swing at breastbone height. On 
"the back swing, if you're moving 


“tothe ground. 

_ Stride. Make your stride long 
and smooth. It helps to borrow some 
moves from competitive race walk- 
Keep your supporting leg 


g moves to the rear, keep its foot 
the ground as long as possible 
before pushing off. 

Don't forget to stretch. At 
Whatever level you're walking, 


stretching is a good idea. Warm mus- 
cles respond better to stretches than 
cold ones, so walk for five or ten 
minutes until you're warm. Then 
stop to do at least three of the fol- 
lowing  static—no — bouncing— 
stretches five times, 20 seconds 
each, for each leg. Repeat at the end 
of the walk. 

Achilles tendon and calf. With 
both hands against a wall or tree, 
place one foot well behind you. 
Keeping the rear leg straight and its 
heel on the ground, lean in toward 
the wall or tree. 

Quadriceps. Put the left hand 
ona wall or tree for balance and with 
the right hand reach behind your 
back and grasp the ankle of the right 
leg. Pull it up toward your buttocks 
until you feel tension along the front 
of your thigh. Repeat on the opposite 
side. 

Hamstring. Stand on one leg; 
prop the other leg parallel to the 
ground on a fence or table. Slide 
both hands toward the propped-up 
ankle as far as they'll go. 

When the weather is bad 
— move your walk indoors. 
Shopping malls are a popular alter- 
native—some 2,400 malls nation- 
wide let walkers in before shopping 
hours, usually between 6:30 and 10 
am. In fact, many have walking 
clubs. 

To find the club nearest you, 
write the National Organization of 
Mall Walkers at P.O. Box 191, 
Hermann, MO 65041. If none is 
nearby, find a local health club that 
has an indoor track or treadmill. 


MINORITY 


CALENDAR 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital pre- 
sents an informational seminar on 
Medicare and HMO plans. For more 
information, call (201) 368-2223. 


PRINCETON—AARP State Legislative 
Committee—Leadership Planning 

:00-3:00 p.m., for more information, 
call (609) 987-0744 


American Cancer Society, Bergen Unit, 
Multicultural Task Force—Breast Self 
Exam Instructor Training 7:00 pm. - 

00 p.m. American Cancer Society 
ph Unit Office, Miriam Confer, for 
more information, call (201) 343-2222 


American Red  Cross—HIV/AIDS 
Prevention & Education Presentation 
on  HIV/AID prevention Video- 
Brochures 2:00 p.m. - p.m. 332 
West Front Street, Plainfield, NJ 07060 
For more information, call Denise Neto, 
(908) 756-6414 


SOMERSET—Central Jersey Commu- 
nity Health Center. Inc. — Breast 
Cancer Screening/Education Breast 
cancer screening, education, self 
exam, referrals and follow-ups, demon- 
stration 6:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Somerset 
Community Action Program, for more 
information, call Gloria Strickland. 
(908) 846-8888 


VINELAND—Community Health Care 
“How Do Lose Weight?" Learn to regd 
food labels, Learn to balance food 
eaten with energy spent 10:00 a.m. - 
12:00 noon Vineland Community 
Health Center For more information, for 
more information, call (609) 451-4700 


CAMDEN—Cooper Health Systems— 
Medical Nutrition Therapy Counseling 
provided for high-risk discharged 
Neonates 9:00 am. - 5:00 p.m. 
Premature Clinic for more information, 
call (609) 968-7388 or 7387 


CAMDEN—Cooper Health Systems 
STOP—Student Outreach Program 
Physician examinations with emphasis 
on screening. Medical students per- 
cepted by Pamela umbo, M.D. and 


more 
information, call (609) 342-2489 


CAMDEN—Cooper Health Systems— 
Screening Program Blood pressure, 
glucose, health risk appraisal 1:00 p.m. 

30 p.m. Riverview Towers, Senior 
Citizen Residence, for more informa- 
tion call (609) 968-7388 or 7387 


MONTCLAIR—COPE Center, 
Inc.AIOS Support Group - This project 
is for people with AIDS or who are HIV 
positive, and their families, friends or 
caregivers 6:45 p.m. - 8:45 p.m., For 
more information, call Roberta D. 
Steiner, (973) 783-6655 


NEW BRUNSWICK—Eric B. Chandler 
Health Center", Shots By Two 
Childhood Immunization Program 9:30 
am. - 11:30 a.m. Eric B. Chandler 
Health Center; MCEOC-HeadStart, for 
more information, call Grace A. Ouma, 
(732) 235-7296 


Helen Keller — International—The 
Childsight Program Provides a free 
vision screening, a free refraction by an 
eye doctor. A pair of eye glasses on the 
spot to 11 - 14 year olds Horton Street 
School Claire Peterson, (212) 943- 
0890 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering an all-day session on medita- 
tion, art therapy, etc. For more informa- 
tion, call (201) 837-1850. 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering "Adult, Infant & Child CPR only. 
For more information, call (201) 833- 
7426. 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering "Healthcare provider CPR”. For 
more information, call (201) 833-7426. 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering a one-day seminar, ‘Holistic 
Sampler". For more information, call 
(201) 837-1850 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital is 
offering a Defensive Driving Course. 
For more information, call (201) 837- 
1850. 


WAYNE—William Paterson College is 
offering a chiropractic assistant/admin- 
istrative course. For more information, 
call (973) 720-2436. 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center ea tek Also seek- 
ing bone marrow For more 
information, call (073) 996-7161. 


EDISON—The JFK Medical Center 
Director presents a free Advantage 
program concerning advanced direc- 
tives, living wills and power of attor- 
neys. For more information, call 1 
(800) 222-3116. 


CAMDEN—CAMcare Health Corpora- 
tion—Free Health Screenings - Sept. 
13-19 Blood pressure check, immu- 
nizations North Camden, for more 
information, call Terri LeBron, (609) 
541-3270 


ELIZABETH—Elizabeth General 
Medical Center—2nd Annual Health 
Fair Blood pressure, diabetes, respira- 
tory and cholesterol screenings. Child 
identification program 10:00 a.m. - 3:00 
p.m. Elizabeth General Medical Center 
in the George F. Billington Conference 
Center Carol Schaefer, (908) 629-8064 
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Review back-to-school . 
safety tips with your child 


Rushing to complete your back to 
school shopping? Don't forget to 
review safety with your child before 
the start of school. 

"Although the first weeks of 
school are among the busiest for par- 
ents, they're also the most dangerous 
for children," said Jennifer Schneider, 
assistant manager of public relations 
& safety for the AAA New Jersey 
Automobile Club in Florham Park. 
"Now is the time to make sure your 
children understand school bus and 
basic traffic safety rules." 

AAA's Schneider mmends 
parents discuss the following school 
bus and basic traffic safety rules with 
their children: 

* Pay attention to traffic at the bus 
stop and on your way to and from 
school. Playing around can put you in 


danger. 

* Don't yell and jump around on a 
School bus. The driver will have diffi- 
culty hearing surrounding traffic and 
might be distracted. 

* Cross the street only at a corner 
or crosswalk, not in the middle of the 
block. Traffic signals will help pro- 
vide a break in traffic and indicate 
when to cross. 

* Obey the directions of police 
officers, adult crossing guards and 
school safety patrols. These people 
are there to help you cross the street. 
safely and must make sure all traffic is 
stopped before allowing you to cross. 

* Use sidewalks whenever poss 
ble. Where none are available, walk 
facing traffic on the shoulder of the 
road. This will allow you to see 
oncoming cars and give you ample 


time to react. 

* Never dash into the street to 
retrieve a dropped book or personal 
item. Look both ways to make sure 
it’s safe, then proceed with caution, 

* Always remember a bike is con- 
sidered a vehicle, so you should be 
riding with 

the flow of traffic. Obey safety 
and traffic rules, use hand signals and 
never ride without your bicycle hel- 
met. 

New ey 
Automobile hb. through ES in 
Florham Park, Randolph, Springfield, 
and Verona, provide automotive, trav- 
el, financial, insurance, legislative and 
educational services to residents of 
Essex, Morris and Union Counties, 


Preparation helps alleviate 
school jitters for parent and child 


By Lori Winter, D.O. 

The first day of school is an excit- 
ing milestone for a child, signifying 
the beginning of independence and 
learning. But it can also be a difficult 
time. marking the first separa- 


there may be a deeper problem and 
you would be wise to discuss this with 
the teacher or even the school's psy- 
chologist. 

Here are some other tips to ease 
the adjustment: 


* Make the "goodbye-hello peri- 
od" a positive experience. Tell your 
child that even though you are saying 
goodbye in the morning, you both can 
say hello again when school is out in 
the afternoon. This gives the child 


tion from the parents. 
Fortunately, with the right 


something to look forward to and 
reassures him that you will be 


approach, the adjustment to 
school can be a smooth one for 


returning. 
"Together, pick out a child's 


all parties. The most important 
thing for parents to remember is 
that it is normal for a child to be 
apprehensive and nervous about 
leaving the safety and comfort 
of home and parents for the first 
time. It's also normal for parents 
to feel a tinge of sadness about 
their baby “leaving home” and 
entering a new world. 

Your child may be scared or 
cry during the first few weeks of 
school and may even refuse to 
leave the house. If this happens, 
do not yell or threaten your child, but 
calmly discuss with your child why he 


* Before school starts, discuss the 
upcoming experience. Explain what 
will be ig in their seats, 


or she is scared. , don't 
minimize, these fears and reassure 
your child that school is a positive, fun 
experience. 

In an extreme case, a child may 
even get physical and violent when it 
is time to eo to school. If this happens. 


p 
following directions and playing and 
working with other children. 

* When you drop your child off, 
never sneak out of the classroom 
Your child may feel deceived and 
panic. 


favorite object from home to 
bring to school. This activity, 
Which most schools allow, helps 
the child "feel at home" while at 
school. 

* Upon returning home, ask 
your child to relate his or her day. 
Each morning, remind your child 
to bring something home that was 
made in school that day. These 
activities will reinforce school as 
a positive experience. 

* Don't call your child during 
the school day. it will only serve 
as a reminder that you are not there, It 
is acceptable to call the teacher to 
soothe your own fears, 

Any apprehension should disap- 
pear within the first two weeks, 
Attending school will become part of 
your child’s daily routine and it will 


become a fun and healthy experience, 
for both parent and child. 


Former Knicks captain 
promotes teamwork 


AST ORANGE—Last week, 
officials at East Orange General 
Hospital welcomed “The Captain, 
“Willis Reed to the hospital to talk to 
the 1997 AIDS Walk Committee 
about teamwork and the role it plays 
in the success of everything you do. 
Willis Reed, Senior Vice President of 
the New Jersey Nets and former 
Captain of the New York Knicks, 
ited patients on the PATHWAYS Unit 
at the hospital and spoke before a 
committee of over 50 people about the 
upcoming 4th Annual AIDS Walk-A- 
Thon 


The 4th Annual Walk-A-Thon 
will be held on Saturday, September 
20. The five mile walk begins with 


registration at 8:30 a.m. followed by 
the Walk beginning at 9:30 a m at East 
Orange General Hospital, located at 
300 Central Avenue in East Orange. 

Prior to touring the PATHWAYS 
Unit, Reed mifirst met with President 
and CEO of Essex Valley Healthcare, 
nc-/East Orange General Hospital, 
Mark J. Chastang and a host of man- 
agers and members of the EOGH 
Foundation. Speaking before the 
AIDS Walk Committee, Reed com- 
mended the staff and the people of. 
East Orange for supporting such a 
worthy cause. He added, “Each of us 
knows someone, a relative a friend, a. 
colleague, who has been touched by. 
AIDS. 


Students get early glimpse 
of the medical profession 


Students involved in the Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center Summer 


n 


EMERGENCIES 


environment, we do everything we can to make your stay with us as plea 


* Our new triage and registration processes 
help us to efficiently determine your needs 


while maintaining your privacy. 


* Patient Facilitators help you and your 
family find timely answers to medical questions 
you may have for the physician or nurse 


* Fast Track is now available for minor injuries 
The Program is facilitated by a nurse practitioner 
who is available to examine patients, prescribe 
medication, and fallow guidelines set for each 
patient by the emergency physician to order 
necessary tests and to perform certain procedures. 


\ 
/—& IRVINGTON GENERAL HOSPITAL, patient satisfaction is ou top 


priority. With programs developed to treat patients quickly, in a comfortable and friendly 


* Kid Care treats children, fiom infants to teens, 
with minor emergency medical problems such as 
illnesses and injuries, lacerations, broken bones, 
colds, sore throats, earaches, fevers or asthma. 


+ Around-the-clock emergency medical care is 


provided by our team of highly-trained 


physicians, nurses, and support staff. As experts 
in their field, the staff helps to resolve your 


emergency situation as quickly as possible, 
gency q! d 


For more information about our 
Emergency Services, please call 


(973) 399-6036 


We're right here when you need us. 


2 8 IRVINGTON 


E E GENERAL HOSPITAL 


An affiliate of the Saint Barnabas Health Care System. 


832 CHANCELLOR AVENUE NW 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 071108 


ant as possible. 


" 


Medical Research Program learned 


valuable lessons from Victor 
Parsonnet, M.D. Director of 
Surgical Research who founded the 
program in 1969. From left to right: 
Erika Munzing, Bridgewater; Nicole 
Serra, North Bergen; Dmitry 
Perlovich, South Orange; Sam 
Engel, Elizabeth; Mark Beaumont, 


NEWARK—Mark Beaumont 
can't really remember a time when he 
didn’t want to be a doctor when he 
grew up. He remembers his mother 
studying to become a registered nurse. 
He remembers telling his neighbor- 
hood friends what to do if they cut 
themselves while they were outside 
playing. And, he remembers watching 
his grandfather suffer a heart attack 
right in front of his eyes. 

“That opened my eyes,” said Mr. 
mont, a 20-year old Irvington 
man who is one of six college students 
participating in a unique Summer 
Medical Research Program at Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center, an affiliate 
aint Bamabas Health Care 
System. “I felt so helpless that day. I 
remember promising myself that I 
would do whatever I could to make 
sure I would never feel that helpk 
again.” 

Since June, the Boston University 
senior, who has already been accepted 
into the university's medical school, 


has been involved in a medical 
research study at Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center to determine whether 


the quality of life of patients who have 
undergone cardiac surgery has 
imp 


I've participated in some other 
hospital programs but nothing has 
compared to the one at Newark Beth 
Israel," said Mr. Beaumont who hopes 
to become a cardiac surgeon. "Here, 
Dr. Parsonnet and the other physicians 
in the program give students the 
opportunity to see medicine in the. 
broadest scope possible." 

‘The program, the brainchild of 
Victor Parsonnet, M.D., of Millburn, 
Director of Surgical Research and 
Medical Director of 
Pacemaker & Defibrillator Evaluation. 
Center, n at Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center, has provided prospec- 
tive medical students and future physi- 
cians, with the opportunity to conduct. 
their own medical research projects 
under the individual supervision of 
physicians and medical staff. 

“It’s not only a program that is 
good for these young students,” said 
Dr. Parsonnet who has been oversee- 
ing and helping to fund the project for 
the past 28 years. “It is also stimulat- 
ing for us because we are surrounded 
by bright kids who are excited about 
* what they are learning and experienc- 
ing." 


Dr. Parsonnet said students inter- 
ested in becoming doctors do not usu- 
ally get the opportunity to go on med- 
ical rounds, observe surgical proce- 
dures, write and publish research arti- 
cles and work closely with surgeons 
and other physicians until they are in 
medical school or working in a med- 
ical residency program. 
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TRENTON—Lets Talk About AIDS 
Baby Street Fest Health Fest - In your 
face speakers food - music - lots of 
information for prevention and E 
tion on the issue of AIDS 11:00 a.m., 
for more information, call Laurice 
Reynolds, (609) 695-5411 


CAMDEN—Mercy Health Plan of New 
Jersey Healthy — Mothers/Healthy 
BablesManaged Care Health Festival 
10:00 :00 p.m., for more infor- 
mation, call Tare’ LaViscount, (609) 
962-9393 


WILLINGBORO—Mercy Health Plan 
of New Jersey Church of Good 
Sheppard UM Church Health & 
Welfare Community Health Fair 12:00 
noon - 4:00 p.m., for more information, 
call Tara LaViscount, (609) 962-9393 


Middlesex County Health Department 


Carteret Ethnic Day & Craft Fair Ethnic 
Festival 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., Rain 
Date 9/14 Carteret Park Vince 
Manetta, (732) 541-3820 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center, Community Health 
Fair 1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Newark Beth 
Israel Medical Center, call Dennis 
Tertaglia, (201) 926-7175 


ROSELLE—NJ Commission for the 
Blind & Visually Impaired, Preschool 
Eye Screening Vision screening, chil 
dren br ages of 3 and 6 10:00 
.m., Jeanette Fields, (908) 


» 


pun 


RAHWAY—Redéeming Care Center 
Sharing and Caring through pem 
and Wellness - Information on health 

eye screening, free blood pressure 
10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Second 
Church for more information, call 
Sarah Benjamin, (908) 815-1577 


CAPE MAY COURTHOUSE—Tri 
County WIC "Health on Wheels” „Big 
Top Fair Community fair health ser- 
vices and health information, 37° 
mobile clinic Health on Wheels gs a 
main attraction 10:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
Burdette Tomlin Memorial Hospital, for 
more information, call Barbara Ryan, 
(609) 463-2329 


Tri County WIC Nutrition ed 
Annual Women's Fair Direct care 
informational services in a taille 
atmosphere 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Riverview Beach Park, Rt. 449 
Pennsville, NJ Peggy Cavanaugh, 
(609) 935-0075 


WAYNE—The Passaic Unit of The 
American Cance t Soci £ Breast Self 
Examination (BSE) Training 6:00 p. 
8:00 p.m. Wayne Office, for more infor. 
mation call Robin Monkowski, (201) 
696-1885 


CAMDEN—The Women's Cancer 
Screening Project, "Where's Shirley" - 
An educational Ad about beast can- 
cer 2:00 p.m. m. Ferry. iro 
UM Church, Rel information, call 
Linda R. Johnson, (609) 968-7323 


CAMDEN—CAMcare 

Free Health EA og 
15-19 Dental screening E: 
Northgate, for more information, call 
Terri LeBron, (609) 541-3270 


PATERSON--St. Joseph's Hospital & 
Medical Center Francis Xavier Graves. 
Family Health Center, Hypertension. 
Week - Sept. 15-19 Free blood pres- 
sure checks all week - 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Daily lectures in Spanish-English- 2:00. 

.m.-2:45 p.m. Topics: Stress 
Management of Hypertension Francis. 
X. Graves Family Health Center, for 


more information, call Bernice 
Saunders, (973) 754-4232 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


WAYNE—William Paterson foo i is 
offering a pharmacy 

For more information, call (973) 7 720. 
2436. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


NEW — BRUNSWICK—American 
Cancer Society, Mid Atlantic Statewide 
Multicultural Coalition Meetings In the 
process of planning a statewide multi- 
cultural diversity sensitivity conference 
in April, 1998 1:00 pm. - 3:00 p.m. 
American Cancer Society, for more 
information, call Jackie Smith, (908) 
297-8005 ext. 231 


CAMDEN—Camden County Depart- 
ment of Health and Human 
Fes wm ls cd Screening 
9:00 - 11:00 a.m. West Jersey 
Hospital Camden, NJ j (609). 374-6322 


MONTCLAIR—COPE Center, Inc. 
AIDS Support Group - This project is 
for people with AIDS or who are HIV 
positive, and their families, friends or 
caregivers 7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m., for 
more information, call Roberta D. 
Steiner, (973) 783-6655 


NEWARK—Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center, Sickle Cell Awareness 
Day, 11:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. The Bridge 
at Newark Beth Israel Medical Center, 

for more information call (201) 926- 


PERTH AMBOY—Perth Amboy Ad 

School, HIV Workshop Presented E] 
Puerto Rican Association of Human 
Development 10:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 

Perth Amboy Adult — School 
Auditoriumfor more information, call 
‘Ana Cruz, (908) 826-3360 ext. 351-52. 


HAMMONTON--Souther ^ Jersey 
Family Medical Centers, Inc., 
Parenting Support Classes Every 
Tues. for nine weeks; parenting work- 
shop focusing on the importance of 
family planning, child growth and 
development, nutrition, health and 
safety. Free baby-sit 


Southern Jersey Family Medical 


Centers, Inc., for more information, call 
Carol L. Mallette, (609) S67 044 
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HeartBeat 


ople 


are 
talking... 


"Since we opened 
our doors 120 years 
ago, our care and 
concern for residents 
in communities 
throughout Central 
Jersey remain as 
strong as ever. 
Taking care of people 
and helping them to 
live healthier lives 
will continue to be 
our mission. It is a 
mission from which 
we will not stray, for 
it is a mission that is 
the core of a healthy 
community.” 


—John R. Kopicki 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
Muhlenberg Regional 
Medical Center 


vV 


about 
Muhlenberg's 
120th Birthday 


As we light the candles to celebrate this happy occasion, Muhlenberg 
Regional Medical Center will continue to offer the high quality health 
care that you have come to expect. And, as our mission states, we will 
provide a wide range of programs and services to help you, your 
family and your friends lead healthier lives. 


of Í A 
comMunip service 


If you need a physician, call our HealthLink Physician Referral 
service 24 hours per day, seven days a week (except major holidays) 
at (908) 668-3000. For information about specific services, complete 
the coupon below. 


Mail your completed coupon to the Department of Public Relations and Marketing, 
Muhlenberg Regional Medical Center, P.O. Box 1272, Plainfield, NJ 07061. 


> E TETEA ao TT 
Please send me information about the following: 


O Adult Medical Day Care and Lifeline 

O The Anorectal Physiology Laboratory 

O Breast Health & Mammography Center 
(with breast self-exam card) 

O Cardiac Rehabilitation Program 

O ChildBirth Center 

O “H” For Healthier Living 

O Nutrition Counseling & Education 


O Osteoporosis Center 

O Physician Guide 

O Pulmonary Rehabilitation Center 

O Radiology Outpatient Services 

O The Speaker's Bureau 

O Subacute Care Center 

O Adult Health Guides Number requested 
O Child Health Guides Number requested — 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Los es 0] 


Phone 


PCN 
Lii. LLLI eee eee eee 


Your 


MUHLENBERG REGIONAL 
MEDICAL CENTER, INC. 
Park Avenue & Randolph Road, Plainfield, NJ 07061 


Affiliated with the cy of Medicine andj 
Dentistry of New Jersey/Ro 


KSAB IAN United to Improve America’s Health™ 


Healthier 


living. 


©1997 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


NEWARK—Souls of Integrity at 
PSE&G's Robert |. Smith 
Amphitheater. For more information, 
call 201-430-7000. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


HOLMDEL—New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra Performances at the PNC 
Bank Arts Center. For ticket informa- 
tion, call 201-507-8900 


NYC—Wynton Marsalis & Lincoln 
Center Jazz Orchestra to launce '97- 
'98 season of jazz at Lincoln Center 
with celebration of Dizzy Gillespie's 
80th birthday. For more information, 
call (212) 875-5299. 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea- 
tures Marian McPartland's Piano Jazz 
from 7-8PM 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


Mystic Vision Players in a produ 
Damn Yankees". To order tickets, 
(908) 925-1389. 


PISCATAWAY—Circle 


presents “The 


4th. For more 
968-7555. 


NEWARK—The ^ New Jersey 
Symphony Orc 


Program. For r f all 


Institute. 
auditions t 
at Roo: 
— ] 


pn 
214.01: 


NEWARK—EBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea. 
tures a JazzSet with Branford Marsalis 
from 8-9PM 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


EDISON—The 8th annual 78th 
Division (Exercise) Lightning 5K run 
Will be held at the Kilmer Amy 
Reserve Center. For more infor 
call (908) 777-2424. 


EE WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea. 
ture z from the Archive: 
Early Teddy Wi ison from 10-1 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


ORANGE—Lincoin Galle; 
Auction through Sept. 17, will fat ure 
fine arts and antiques 


nd a wic 


ety of furniture, paintings, oriental rugs 
silver and other important items. For 
more information, call 800-242-5825. 


NYC—New York City's Home of the 
Blues presents "Ladies Night" with 
Black Cat Bone. For more information, 
call (212) 369-0789. 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea- 
tures Billy Taylor's Jazz at The 
Kennedy Center from 7-8 PM. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


NYC—Reflection on Thelonious 
Monk, hosted by Marcus Roberts at 
Lincoln Center. For more information, 
call 212-875-5244. 


BRONX, NY—The BCA Development 
Corporation and the Bronx Council on 
the Arts announce the opening of The 
Business Center for the Arts. For more 
information, call (718) 931-9500 


SPRINGFIELD—Dean Witter 
Reynolds, Inc. announces a financial 
seminar, “How to Realize Your 
Retirement Dreams” at The Holiday 
Inn. For more information, call 1(800) 
347-5018. 


NYC—New York City's Home of the 
Blues presents Slapmeat Johnson 
and The Titans. For more information, 
call (212) 369-0789. 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3 FM fea- 
tures “Claude “Fiddler” Williams in 
Jazz Profiles from 7-8 PM. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


NEWARK—The Banjo Ragtimers at 
PSE&G's Robert 
Amphitheater. For more 
call 201-430-7000. 


i 
information, 


The Asia Society is presents 
orth and South: A Mehfil of Indian 

al Music" at the Asia Society. For 
ore information, call (212) 288-6400. 


New York Citys Home of the 
resents "The Nighthawks” who 
5 years of bar room blues. For 
more information, call (212) 369-0789. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


NYC—Pianist Marcus Roberts will 
explore the remarkable legacy of the 
legendary jazz pianist and composer 
Thelonious Monk in Jazz at the 

Center. 54 more information, 
call (212) 721-6 


NEWARK—WBGO Jazz 88.3FM fea- 
tures Lou Donaldson live at The Priory 
9:00 p.m. 


WAYNE—William Paterson University 
presents Midday Concert, music rang- 
ing from Brahms to Bach. For more 
information, call (973) 720-2371 


NEWARK—Jazz Priorities: Vital 
Voices featuring Lou Donaldson with 
Dr. Lonnie Smith live at 6:30 p.m. and 
9 p.m. on WBGO/88.3FM. 


NYC—New York City's Home of the 
Blues presents “Matt “Guitar” Murphy, 
Blues Brother #1. For more informa- 
tion, call (212) 369-0789. 


Send Billboard events to ARTZ: 


ARTZ Calendar, P.O. Box 1774 
Plainfield, NJ 07060 or FAX to 908.753.1036 


SU 


Bold 


dnesday 


Crossroads opens 
20th season with 


Poet Laureate Dove 


By, John L. Ruddoc! 


plantation in ante-bellum South 
Carolina. Weaving dance, music, 
rhythm, and movement together, 
playwright Dove and director Khan 
introduce a story of the men and 
women caught in the “strictures and 
structures” of slavery. With a superb 
cast of 20, the dynamic choreography 
of Emmy nominee Dianne McIntyre, 
and the deep, soulful rhythms of com- 
poser Olu Dara, “Darker Face of the 
said Ricardo, Earth” promises to be one of the most 
producing Significant works of the season. . 
No d “This play sees the fusion of the 
Theater ‘director ang Written word, and music, and move- 
foubden E pr Ment ...coming directly from the heart 
ums Thea. Of the writer.you can't really tell 
Company and director of “The Where one stops and the other 
E E Pero OPE ER GS. begins," said Khan. "The Darker Face 
“It is really a dream come true to 9f the Earth” was written emphasiz- 
be here....this collaboration as ing. the communicative nature of 
enabled me to see where the spoken African American language and 
word and the written word meet, It is lifestyle. “It was written to under- 
sheer joy to be here. I feel as if Pm Sore the rhythm of the language. 
coming home,” said Rita Dove, U.S. _~there’s a beat through out the play 
Poet Laureate and author of “The DOYS explained. 
Bos race e nce Throughout the play, the audience 
So begins the landmark 20th Í$ invited to confront themselves, 
Anniversary season of America’s tit contradictions, and the "darker 
leading African American theatre. Pats of yourself" said Dove 
Founder and Artistic Director Ricardo», „^$, the first African American 
Khan, and U.S. Poet Laureate Rita _U-S. Poet Laureate, Dove under- 
Dove met recently with the presg to Stands the power of honestly por- 
announce the opening of the season  '4Ying the stories of African 
with the World Premiere of “The American life, through the 
Darker Face of the Earth,” an epic, CTSSfOads' mainstage. "What I find 
full stage adaptation of Ms. Dove's MOst incredible is that this 
verse tragedy of the same name. bet nama late hag 
The Darker Face of the Banh" Crossroads is a theatre which does 
tells the inter-generational ‘story of "Ot compromise the quality of the 
the Oedipus myth, set on a Colton Work, While atthe same time it reach- 


“At the center of the American 
Theatre is the vision of the play- 
wright...Crossroads provides an envi- 
ronment which says to the African 
American artist. "whatever extraordi- 
nary thing you want to do, do it here. 
Whatever you've wanted to create 


but never have been able to do else- 
where, do it here...what do you want 
to do, and how can we help you 

get there. 
Khan, 


+ 


SO | : CO 


Soul Food will be dished up for audiences September 26. It’s 
Sunday evening, and ihe Joseph tây thas “once again gathered 
around the dinner table for the weekly feast of soul food. The tight- 
knit, but often embattled clan is presided over by “Mother Joe,” or 
“Big Mama” as she’s called by her young grandson, Ahmad. Dishing 
out generous helpings of love and sage advice, as well as fried chick- 
en and black-eyed peas, Mother Joe is the family's anchor. 

Mother Joe certainly has her hands full keeping this group 
together. Her three very different daughters, Teri, a career- 
driven lawyer; Maxine, a homemaker, and Bird, the 


ST struggling owner of a hair salon, don't exact- 
Movies y get along. And their husbands, one of 
whom is an ex-con, aren't making things any 
easier for their wives or Mother Joe. 
When Mother Joe takes ill, the family’s ties, always on the 
verge of unraveling, seem to be coming apart for good 

As his parents, aunts, uncles and cousin battle over money, affairs 
and career changes, it's up to young Ahmad, who's always had a spe- 
cial bond with Mother Joe, to come up with a plan to keep the family 
together and teach them the true meaningiof “Soul food. 

Soul Food is the premerie movie of Edmonds Entertainment execs 
Kenneth “Babyface” Edmonds who the films exectuve producerand 
Tracey E. Edmonds, producer. Robert Teifel also serves as producers. 

Soul Food is the brainchild of writer/director George Tillman who 
drew from his own experiences as a childigrowing up in a very large 
Midwestern family. 
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U.S. Poet Laureate, Rita Dove and Crossroads Artistic Director 


Ricardo Khan 


es out to the community. This is 
something very rare in any kind of 
community... that you can bring 
together artistic excellence and com- 
munity spirit. The message here is 
that if we aren't afraid of allowing 
someone to explore their some. 
then all of us gain in the end. 

Already a standing-room-only 


Seductive 


41:5 HOPE ST. 


THE MOST POWERFUL PLACE ON TV 


hit, seen by thousands while in devel- 
opment at the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival, “The Darker Face of the 
Earth”, will receive its World 
Premiere in a limited engagemént at 
Crossroads from October 4 to 
November 2. It then travel$ to the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. 


The family feature stars Vanessa L. Williams, Vivica A. Fox, Nia Long, Michael 
Beach, Mekhi Phifer, Jeffrey D. Sams, Irma P. Hall, Gina Ravera and Brandon 
Hammond. 


Central & 
Mountain 


0 


9PM/ 
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Artz Wednesday 


City News BS 


Langston Hughes: One Better 
Short Stories by Rosalyn 
edited by Akiba Sullivan Harper McMillan 
published by a and Wang . 
294 pp., $14. Warner Books 
416 pp., $22.00. 


Edited by Spelman College 
English professor publishers Hill 
fang revive 


One Better, by Rosalyn 
McMillan, national best-selling 
author of Knowing, hits shelves 
September 23, 
7. 


University, and lived. 
most of his life in New York City. 
He is best known as a poet, but he 
also wrote novels, biography, histo- 
ry, plays, and children’s books. 
Among his works published by Hill 
and Wang are two volumes of mem- 
oirs, The Big Sea and I Wonder as I 
Wander, and two collections of 
Simple stories, The Best of Simple 
and The Return of Simple. 


day 
ONE minate the issues 
SETTE and passions of 
those who pave 
the way for others 
so that life's path might become a 
bit smoother. 
Family and forgiveness form 
the central structure of this com- 


plex tale of several strong women 
striving for happiness and success. 


PALL TV PREVIEW: 


African Heritage Network 


‘Soul of The Game’ debuts on African heritage network 


CHANNEL 9—HBO Pictures’ 
Soul of the Game will air on 
WWOR-Ch. 9 at 8 p.m. Saturday 
night thanks to African Heritage 
Network Prime-Time Presentations 
hosted by legendary film stars 
Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee. 

Soul of the Game is based on 
actual events between the world's 
greatest baseball players who in 
1945 met on a playing field in 
Kansas City. Legendary pitcher, 
Satchel Paige, played by Delroy 
Lindo (right), catcher Josh Gibson, 
played by Mykelti Williamson 
(center), and rookie Jatkie 
Robinson, played by Blair 
Underwood (left), captivated more 
than the cheering fans with their 
outstanding talents. This game Was 
the beginning of Robinson's entry 
into the major baseball league, 

"Like we felt about Joe Louis. 
Like we felt about Muhammad Ali 
Jackie Robinson was one of the 


greatest, who makes us all feel 
proud by his behavior out there,” 
said Ossie Davis. “Not only was it 
Jackie on the field. He carried us 
on the field with him, too. And we 
loved him for that,” he added. 

In Soul of the Game, Pitcher 
Satchel Paige and his all-star team, 
including catcher Josh Gibson, the 
greatest hitter in baseball, are fin- 
ishing off the Puerto Rico Gigantes 
in Santo Domingo. Though their 
victory is sweet, Paige and Gibson 


à 


their regular season with the Negro 
Leagues. However, the news 
reaches them that Baseball 
Commissioner Landis, the man 
responsible for blocking African- 
American players from big league 
baseball, has died. Paige and 
Gibson realize that their dreams of 
displaying their talents in the 
major leagues may come true. 


must return to the U.S. to begin g 


L> coa» Will it gain vital black viewers? 


CBS's ‘97 fall line-up features some of the most talented African-American actors, actresses and journalists working in television today. In the ‘80s, NBC was able to not only capture black viewers, but audiences of all ethnicities with a 
solid block of black shows. In the 90s, television networks are looking for the right mix of programs to bolster ratings. As blacks, grace prime-time at an increasing rate, many black viewers hope for programs that can entertain, depict reality 
times, and exaggerate at other times. Will CBS shows satisfy? Will shows featuring black actors stay on the air? Only time will tell. Some of the new and familiar faces to watch this season include. 


Chicago Hope 
Wednesdays, 10-11 p.m. 

Beginning its fourth season, “Chicago Hope” 
focuses on the heroic and eclectic doctors practic- 
ing cutting-edge medicine at high-tech Chicago 
Hope Hospital. The newly created Hope 
HealthCare consortium is charged with balancing 
| the budget while providing breakthrough medical 

treatment. At the same time, the staff struggles to 
/ maintain a modicum of sanity in the pressure cooker of 

modern medicine. The doctors all strive 
10 find a balance between their personal and profes- 
sional lives and always focus on patients they serve. 
Dr. Keith Wilkes, played by Rocky Carroll 

(left), is the new Chief of Trauma whose hard 
edge rubs his colleagues the wrong way. Dr. 
Dennis Hancock, played by Vondi Curtis-Hall 
(right), is the dedicated physician with roots in a 
free clinic on Chicago’s South Side. 


Brooklyn South 
Mondays, 10-11 p. 
Klea Scott co- veil in “Brooklyn South” 
Steven Bochco, together with his team of writers 
} and producers from “Hill Street Blues” and “NYPD 
Blue,” creates his first ensemble drama for CBS- 
turning his focus to the street cops of Brooklyn 
Klea Scott portrays a police officer in this series 
which promises to tell the stories, personal and pro- 
fessional, of the foot soldiers who patrol the borough. 


Dellaventura 
Tuesdays, 10-11 p.m. 

Byron Keith Minns co-stars in *Dellaventura." . f! 
Starring Danny Aiello, "Dellaventura" is the 
unfolding story of a veteran police detective and 
his team of former cops and crimestoppers who 
take on cases the police can't or won't handle. 
Minns portrays Jonas Deeds, a sharp-looking elec- 
tronic surveillance ace with the power to infiltrate 
anywhere, anytime and anyplace. 


The New Ghostwriters rainy re 


nm Saturdays, 8-8:30 ai 


Erica Lutrell stars in in “The New Ghostwriter 
d 


"dren and a ghost who join for 
requiring use of reading, writing and problem-solv- 
ing skills. 


Sunday: 


s, 8-9 p.m. 
In * Touched By an Angel,” Della Reese is 
supervisor angel dispatched 
IBI fromeaven to inspire people who are at a cross 
roads in their lives. Monica, an angel who at 
times Still needs some guidance with her earthly 
assignments, reports to Tess. In 1996 and 1997. 
Reese fétcived the NAACP Image Award for 
Outstanding Lead Actress in a Television Drama 


D diio, eine; Woman 
Saturdays, .m. 

In “Dr. du Medicine Woman," Jane 
Seymouras Dr. Michaela Quinn, a physician from 
Boston who faces the personal and professional 
trials of being a female doctof, in the Colorado 
Springs of the 1870s. Jonelle Allen plays Grace, 
manager of the local cafe, whil@ Henry G. Sanders 
plays her husband, Robert E. 


Cosby 
Mondays, 8p.m. 

Beginning its second season, Cosby focuses 
on ev@ryman Hilton Lucas, played by Bill Cosby 
trying his hand at different jobs, with still plenty 
of tie to ponder life's absurdities. Hilton's 
wife, Ruth, played by Phylicia Rashad remains 
lovingpnd supportve-in spite of her husband's 
ecceniriides, Doug E. Doug plays Griffin and 
T'Keyah Crystal Keymah plays Erica 


Early Edition 
Saturdays, 9-10 p.m. 

In Early Edition, now in 
year-old Gary Hobson, decides to risk his life to 
help others avert tragedy and misfortune. While his 
best friend, Chuck sees the paper as a way to get 
rich quick, his friend Marissa, played by Shanesia 
Williams, a blind woman, knows the true impor: 
tance of the paper and encourages Gary as he uses it 
to make a difference in people's lives; 


its 2nd season, 33. 


Sports Illustrated for Kids Show 
Saturdays, 11-11:30 a.m. 

Eugene Byrd hosts “Sports Illustrated for Kids 
Show.” Based on the children’s magazine, Sports 
Illustrated for Kids the show features a famous 
sports pergonality guest host each week who joins 
twenty-something regular host Eugene Byrd as 


they introduce viewers to popular sports heroes 
while helping to build awareness of how sports 
embodies health, nutrition and the natural sciences. 


You won't believe who's 
gonna move in 
on the outrageous 
Season Premiere! 


eie | 


A double take on 


the single life! 


Four guys who won't 
let anything come 
between them.. 
Except women, money 
and sports! 


BETWEEN 


central & 
mountain 


The Gregory Hines Show 


Fridays, 9-9:30 p.m. 
Gregory Hines in "The Gregory Hines 
Show.” Hines stars as Ben Stevenson, a widower 


who's been mother, father and confidant to his 12- 
year-old son Matty (Brandon Hammond), since his 
wife's death a year and a half ago. As Ben admits 

it's time to resume a social life, he finds he has as 

much to relearn about women as Matty is learning for 
the first time. 


Private Eye with Bryant Gumbel 
Wednesdays, 9-10 p.m. 


Bryant Gumbel, one of Amenca's most 
respecied broadcast journalists, will explore the 
issues of the day in Private Eye newsmagazine. 
Gumbel and a team of CBS News correspondents 
will cover major newsmakers, deliver investigative 
reports and often take an unconventional look at 
important topics. 


Family Matters 
Fridays, 8-8:30 p.m. 
Jaleel White stars in “Family Matters.” 
The irrepressible Steve Urkel and the 
Winslow family move to CBS for their 
ninth season of comedy. Recently the 
Winslow's opened their hearts to a foster 
child, 3J (Orlando Brown). This fall under 
l; their misadventures 
e word c 


give 


haos. 


Walker, Texas Ranger 
Saturdays, 10-11 p.m 
Texas Ranger Cordell Walker, is prote 


friend-but a relentless foe who will Sp at noth- Á 
ing to bring a criminal to justice. Wal orks $ 
on instinct, often drawing on the traditions of his © 
Native American ancestors, and teams with his 

partner, James Trivette, played by Clarence 


Gilyard to put away the bad guys. 


George & Leo 

Mondays, 9:30-10 p.m. 
Darryl Theirse co-stars in “Gi 

Theirse co-stars a 

quick-witted and opinionated employee o 

servative owner played by 

Newhart, in the new sitcom "George & Leo." 


bookstc 


=- 


E 


Check local listings 
for your FOX station. 


JFON 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


PORT NEWARK—The Seamen's 
Church Institute is having their Fifth 
Annual Port Community Festival at the 
W. Lawrence McLane Memorial 
Soccer Field. For more information, 
call (201) 589-5828. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


NEWARK—The Greater Newark HUD 
Tenant Coalition presents a Gospel 
Extravaganza at Essex Count 
College. For more information, call 
(973) 649-7711. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 


PERTH AMBOY—The Cathedral 
Second Baptist Church presents 
“Family and Friends Day” Celebration. 
Everyone is invited. For more informa- 
tion, call (908) 324-1189. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


PERTH AMBOY—"Nurture” After 
School Program will be held in the 
Donald Hilliard Community Affairs 
Complex. For more information, call 
(732) 826-5293 x 115. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


TEANECK—Holy Name Hospital will 
hold a free lecture series, “An 
Introduction to the Bereavement 
Process'or adults who have experi- 
enced the death of someone close to 
them recently For more information 
call (201) 837-1850. 


Obituary 


Newark Community Choir gives sold out performance 


NEWARK—A sold-out event 
teaming some of the finest choir 
singers in Newark with one of the best 
symphony orchestras in the country 
will take place this Friday at the 
Metropolitan Baptist Church. 

The event, entitled “A 
Celebration of Song” is the first-ever 

formance of the 75-voice Newark 
Community Concert Choir in collabo- 
ration with the New Jersey Symphony 
Orchestra (NJSO). The event, in 
which the NJSO will perform under 
the baton of Assistant Conductor 
David Commaday, will combine choir 
members from eight Newark churches 
under the direction of choir master Dr. 
Conrad D. Brown. 

“This is a historic event,” said Dr. 
Brown, and we all are very excited 
about it because it is a new exposure 
for people of color" Each of the 
members were among those who 
responded to an audition. Praising 
their hard work, Dr. Brown said that 
the members practiced up to three- 
and-a-half hours a week over several 
months. "We are looking forward to 
other presentations like this," he said. 

Metropolitan Baptist Church, 
home to one of the City's largest con- 
gregations, is a state-of-the-art facility 
built near the epicenter of Newark's 
1967 riot. The concert aims to cele- 
brate the City's rebirth and renewal on 
the 30-year anniversary of that inci- 
dent, “I am thrilled with the immedi- 
ate response of the public," said 
Mayor Sharpe James. "I cannot think 
of a better way to celebrate Newark's 
renaissance than by uniting members 


of some of Newark's prominent 
church choirs in a performance with 
New Jersey’s wonderful Symphony, 


which has been a significant part of 


this city’s history for 75 years,” he 
added. ‘ 

The program will combine spiri- 
tuals with classical selections includ- 
ing Lift Every Voice and Worthy is the 
Lamb from the Messiah and Aaron 
Copland’s Quiet City. 
soloists from within the chorus will 
include Larry Johnson, a tenor from 
Metropolitan Baptist Church, who 
will sing Rock-a-My-Soul, and 


Crystal Norwood, an alto from Mt. - 
singing. 


Calvary Baptist Church, 

Order My Steps. 
Reverend David Jefferson of 

Metropolitan Baptist Church concep- 


tualized the concert, and praises the” 
outstanding teamwork among the + 


orchestra and the ten churches that 
inspired the  evening's theme, 
"Church, and Community partnering. 
for mission, culture and unity," which. 
will feature choir-members from. 
Metropolitan ^ Baptist Church, 
Bethany Baptist Church, Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church, Church of God and 
Saints of Christ, St. James AME 
Church, Mt. Calvary Baptist Church, 
St. Mary's R.C. Church, and Church 
of the Incarnation. “Metropolitan 
Baptist Church is honored to host this. 
event, said Reverend Jefferson," come 
bining classical music and spirituals 
in a single program will make for a 
wonderful cultural exchange for the* 
artist and audience." 


The Most Reverend Joseph Francis: | 


Voice of African-American Catholics 


The Most Rev. Joseph A. Francis 
retired Auxiliary Bishop of Newark 
Bishop Francis, 73, died Monday, 
September 1, 1997 in his Montclair 
residence. A Mass of Christian Burial 
was celebrated by Archbishop 
Theodore E. McCarrick on September 
4, in the Cathedral Basilica of the 
Sacred Heart Burial and interment 
took place in his hometown of 
Layfayette, LA. 

"The death of Bishop Joseph 
Francis affects not only the Church of 

Newark, but in a real sense the Church 
in the United States. As we reflect on 
the sadness which the loss of this 
good friend and brother brings to us 
here at home, we recognize so clearly 
in his passing his contribution to the 
American Catholic community as a 
whole,” Archbishop McCarrick said, 

* Our African-American 
Catholics, for whom he was so great a 
voice and so outstanding a leader,” 
Archbishop McCarrick continued, 
“his death is a loss indeed, but for all 
of us who were challenged by his elo- 
quence and courage and guided by his 
wisdom the passing of this special 
champion of human dignity and of the 
rights of all God's children, brings 
sorrow and emptiness,” the 
Archbishop said. 

Bishop Francis had called his 
appointment as an Auxiliary Bishop 
in Newark "the second great chal- 
lenge in his life.” The first was his 
founding and directing of Verbum Di 


1923-1997 


High School in the 
Watts section of Los 
Angeles. The school 
was held in such high 
regard by the com: 
munity that it escaped 
the devastation of the 
civil disturbances in 
Watts in 1965. That 
school continues to 
flourish, he would often 
note. 
Bishop Francis 
was born in Lafa- 
yette, La. on Se 
tember 30, 192 
entered the Divine 
Word Fathers’ St. 
Augustine Seminary 


Tey, Ill. and was 
ordained to the priest- 
hood im 1950. He 


Degree 
icu n 
Catholic University. 

He was named Auxiliary bishop. 
io Archbishop Peter L. Gerety by 
Pope Paul VI in 1976 and found him- 
self "smack in the middle of a huge 
archdiocese," he said. Nonetheless, he 
was able to work with numerous and 
diverse ethnic groups in his new posi- 
tion and was soon exercising his tal- 


ents in the church and. communit 

Bishop Francis was perhaps best 
known for his landmark 1979 pastoral 
letter on race issues, "Brothers and 
Sisters to Usffirien to thes US 
Catholic Bishops’ Committee. In the 
letter, he placed special mepa 
on Catholics to confront racism. 


Vocalist answers call 


to sing 


By Sonya Kimble-Ellis 


“I believed it would happen for 
me. I felt that God had laid this out for 
me,” said Nancey Jackson, the latest 
addition to the Gospel roster on the 
Harmony record label. What has hap- 
pened for Nancey is the upcoming 
release of her debut album, Free (Yes 
I'm Free). 

Her album, which she says is 
firmly based in traditional gospel, is 
also uplifting, fun and funky. “The 
album is meant to be an encourage- 
ment to people," Nancey said in a 
recent interview with City News. 

“It's also versatile." Citing the 
album's contemporary feel, Nancey 
credits an array of musical influences. 
“I listened to Stevie Wonder, Aretha 
Franklin, Chaka Khan, the Clark 
Sisters, and Vanessa Bell Armstrong,” 
she revealed. 

Having sung in her father’s 
church, Nancey started her career like 
many other gospel singers. As her 
popularity and talent grew, she started 
singing background with the likes of 
Dorothy Norwood and Tramaine 
Hawkins, and toured with the 
Caravans and Albertina Walker. 

^T was able to pick up things from 
different people,” said the Elizabeth 
native. The things she picked up 
sparked the interest of other vocalists, 
as Nancey soon found herself singing 
on tracks with James Cleveland’s 
Gospel Music Workshop of America 
and a commercial featuring BeBe 
Winans. She even sang in a choir that 
backed Mariah Carey on the 1997 
Grammy Awards. 

5 


gospel music 


Nancy Jackson 

All of those accomplishments 
helped lead to Nancey’s latest project. 
Loris Holland, who has also produced 
tracks for Mariah Carey, recognized 
her talent and signed her to his pro- 
duction company. Nancey's tape soon 
made its way to Raina Bundy, head of 
Harmony Records. 

“Loris and I were basically on the 
same wave-length,” expressed 
Nancey, who wrote eight of the songs 
on Free (Yes I'm Free). “We came 
together on the songs. Writing is easi- 

^ d 


er when it comes from your heart. The 
po are easier to sin; 

Nancey mentions several key 
ingredients for a successful gospel 
career. "You must have a good rela- 
tionship with God," she said. "You 
have to live what you're singing 
about. Hold on to your dream. If he 
called you for it, it will happen." 

Nancey’s album is scheduled for 
release in October. The lead-off sin- 
gle, which is also the album’s title 
track, was released September 7. 


; 1 
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The Newark Community Choir 


Guilt: the unnecessary trip 


By Michael A. Grant, J.D. 


Guilt is an unnecessary trip that 
all of us take from time to time. Guilt 
makes us feel bad about ourselves, but 
ood about who we tell ourselves we 
are. 

The problem with guilt is that it 
solves nothing. Like its parent, anger, 
zuilt is a by-product of the false self 
Tt is a punishing emotion that does not 
have correction as its 

The progeny, guilt, is born of a 
dreaded fear of the consequences of 
»ur actions or inactions. Oftentimes, it 
s the demon of unconscious unwor- 
thiness. Unworthiness to be happy 
Unworthiness to achieve. 
Unworthiness to be okay 

Because of 2,000 years of layered 
indoctrination, we mortals are sub- 
consciously trying to achieve perfec 


ion in this life. 
The ideal images of ourselves that 
ve carry create only lip service to the 


ancient wisdom: “To err is human to 
forgive is divine.” We pervert the 
nius of this axiom by attaching our 
beliefs to a different conclusion: “I 
can't forgive myself erring 
because I must hold onto the unrealis- 
tic notion that I can be perfect like the 
Divine 

Falling short of perfection is 
thing that we human beings do 


for 


iso: 


throughout our entire lives. Does that 
mean that we should not have moral 
standards or that the Ten 
Commandments or other codes of 
conduct are not valuable guideposts 
that should be followed? The answer 
is obviously no. 

Each of us finds contentment-to a 
greater or lesser degree-because we 
are striving to adhere to high stan- 
dards of conduct. And ideals are 
worthwhile lighthouses that guide us 
through the darkness of life's myriad 
uncertainties. 

If you are human, you will make 
mistakes; you will transgress; you 
will (hopefully, not too often) cause 
harm to others 

If you are human, you will some- 
times not give your best effort. You 
will eat a second piece of cake while 
dieting. You will not be a perfect par- 
ent. You will say things to and about 
other people that are not kind. You 
will indulge yourself in behaviors that 
do not strengthen character. You will 
be tempted and—on occasion—you 
will yield to that temptation. In a 
word, as long as you dwell in the 
flesh, you will fall short of the glory 

The paradox of guil's cyclical 
trip is this: After the guilt has sub- 
sided and after you have given your- 
self over to emotional self-flagella- 
tion, you have set the stage for more 


self-indulgence to do more of what 
you just punished yourself for. 
Purged, you are now ready to dive 
back into the pool of your excesses. 

There is a better trip than the guilt 
trip. It is about asking ourselves 
before we do the guilt-provoking 
deed(s), "How am I going to feel 
about this after I do it?" 

"What will be the likely conse- 
quences of my errant behavior?" 
"Why would I do something that will 
violate my own deeply-held beliefs?" 
And maybe, it would be worthwhile 
to question whether or not we really 
believe what we say we believe. 

While we are working on new 
strategies for mitigating the painful 
and wasteful effects associated with 
feeling guilty, maybe we can take a 
second look at the only real cure for 
“guilt-itis” and that is forgiveness. 
When you have violated your moral 
code, rattled your conscience and 
caused anger’s wrath to be unleashed 
against yourself, go sincerely but 
swiftly to the altar of forgiveness. 
With contrite heart and a new resolve 
to fix that which was broken, seek and 
self-administer the balm of forgive- 
ness so that your spirit is free to do 
what is good because it leaves you 
feeling good and guilt-free. 


God bless! 


Need a mortgage or 


refinancing on a low 


to 


moderate income? 
The Mighty Hudson can save 
you thousands of dollars. 


ate incomes. This can 
now work to your ad- 


your mortgage or refi 


Savings Bank. 


New Jersey's larges 


Hudson City Savings Bank h 
standing tradition of concern for the 
people in the communities it serves, 
including those with low to moder- 


vantage if you apply for 


nancing at Hudson City 


The Mighty Hudson, 
vings 


bank, now offers qualified 
applicants special low rates. 
With as little as 596 down, you 
can borrow to a maximum of 
$150,000.00 to purchase or refinance 
a 1 to 4 family owner occupied dwell- 
ing in one of the counties shown in the 


long 


TO QUALIFY, APPLICANT'S INCOME CANNOT EXCEED THE FIGURES LI 
FOR THE COUNTY IN WHICH THE PROPERTY YOU INTEND TO PURCHAS| 


T. Bergen $52,240 Middlesex 

Burlington 41,040 Monmouth 
7. Camden 41,040 Morris 
© Essex 50,240 Ocean 
Gloucester 41,040 Passaic 
Hudson 35,760 Somerset 
Mercer 48,880 Union 
Warren 


listing below. Private mortgage insur- 
ance (PMI) is required on loans over 
80% of our appraised value. 

To make it even easier to 
gain approval, Hudson City 
will apply less rigid qualify- 

ing standards and lack of an 

established credit history 
will not disqualify you— 
provided of course, you 
can prove your credit 
worthiness and ability to 
repay the debt. 


Mortgage Origination 
Department at 201-967-1900 or 609- 
428-2740. Your new home may be just 
a phone call away! 


To apply, phone the 


ED BELOW 
IS LOCATED. 


EBALOPPORTUUTY uenoea 


FROM NEW JERSEY - FOR NEW JERSEY 


Hudson City 
s... Savings Bank 


New Jersey's largest savings bank 
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Classified/Legals 


Legal Notice 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
TOWNSHIP OF WOODBRIDGE 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIT SERVICES 


The Housing Authority of the Township of 
Woodbridge, New Jersey will accept proposals 
tor "Audit Services" for the fiscal year 10/1/96 to 
9/30/97. It is the Housing Authority's desire to 
retain and employ a duly qualified accountant or 
accounting firm to act as the Auditor who shall 
perform an audit on the Authority's books and 
records for the period commencing, October 1 
1996 and terminating September 30, 1997. All. 
Audit Services must be provided in accordance 
with the existing rules, orders, directives and reg- 
ulations promulgated by the United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
{including the HUD Accounting Handbook, 
Financial Management Handbook and the Annual 
Contributions Contract) provided that such com- 
pliance is in the best interest of the Authority and 
is required by law. 


The scope of the Audit Services being requested 
will relate to all of the Housing Authority's pro- 
grams (including, but no limited to, Public 
Housing, Section 8 Certificates and Vouchers, 
Comprehensive Grant Program, Public Housing 
Drug Elimination Grant Programs) 


QUALIFICATIONS. 


1. Must be a Certified Public Accountant (C.P.A.) 
licensed by the State of New Jersey or a licensed 
Public Accountant. 


Must have experience representing Housing 
Authortias and an understanding of HUD funded 
programs and related federal regulations 


3. Must be approvable by the United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 


PROPOSAL SUBMISSION 


All qualified candidates interested in submitting a 
proposal for "Audit Services" should submit a 
written proposal based upon a lump-sum fee 
which shall state a fixed price for the Audit. All 

fees must be reasonable and include 

Bopies ci tha Bodl dut report presentation 

jo the Woodbridge Housing Boa 

missioners at a regularly Scheduled meeting 

to be determined by the Executive Director. A 

copy of the candidates resume should 

attached to the proposal listing all previous expe- 
pee qualications, All proposals should be 

nvelope marked: “Proposal for Audit 
Server) and delivered to the Office of tbe 
Housing Authority of the Township of 

Woodbrid Lane, Woodbridge, New 

Jersey on or before 11:00 a.m., October 10, 1997. 


PROPOSAL REVIEW 


M proses M ce reviewed according to the 

roposal" process outlined in the 
HUD Procurement Handbook 7460.8 and HUD 
Notice PIH 90-47. The proposal's responsiveness 
to the above qualifications will be used to evalu- 
ate all proposals received in response to the 
RFP. Attached is the Proposal rating system 
which shall be used to evaluate all proposals 
received in response to this RFI 


COMPETITIVE PROPOSAL EVALUATION 
SYSTEM - PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
POINTS 


CRITERIA 

1. Specific expenence with 35 
similar projects. 

2. Experience with Housing — 15 
Authorities 


s 
3. Number of years in business. 10 


Help W Help Wante 
DIRECTOR 
ing 


Management position responsible for community 
development, organization grams. 
for giris in (, Hudson and Union Counties. 
Demonstrated experience required in marketing. 


Epod Flexible hours, including evenings and 
weekends. Car required. EEO/AA Resumes by 
9/19/97 to: Jan Lilien, Gir! Scout Council of Greater 


4. Number of people in firm 10 
5. In-house capabilities. 10 
6. Comprehensiveness of proposal. 10 
7. Ability to perform audit. to 
Maximum Total Points 100 


The Woodbridge Housing Authority reserves the 
right to reject any and all proposals. 


Peter J. Ansara, 
Executive Director 
$196.30 


‘ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 AT 11:00 
AM. 


97-B1175/2 
WINDOWS 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 AT 2:00 
PM. 


ALUMINUM REPLACEMENT 


97-B1173/2 WELDING SUPPLIES 

All bid packages shall clearly indicate the specific 
applicable bid numbet and will be addressed and 
received on the above dates by the Contracts 
Division, Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 
57 Sussex Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 07103 at 


NOTICE FOR ARCHITECTS/ENGINEERS 


The Housing Authority of the City of Salem is 
inviting submittals from professional 
Architectural/Engineering Firms for HUD funded 
‘Comprehensive Grant Program (CGP) 
Improvements. Scope of work includes: New 
Furnaces at NJ 58-1A, West Side Court. Scope 
of services include: Preparation of Plans and 
Specifications; Assisting the Authority in award- 
ing bids; Inspection of construction until comple- 


Submittals will be evaluated according to the fol- 
lowing criteria: 


CRITERIA WEIGHT 
1. Professional and Technical 3 
experience 

2. Capability to provide services 2 


in a timely manner 
3. Past performance in terms of cost 3 
control, quality of work and performance 
schedules 

4. Knowledge of local building 2 
practices 

5. General response to the invitation. 1 
6. Fee Proposal 1 


All submittals shall include evidence the 
Architect/Engineering Firm is licensed in N.J. and 
certification that the Firms principals or statt 
have not been disbarred or suspended from prac- 
tice by any Federal, State or Local Agency. 
A non-mandatory site inspection is scheduled for 
10:00 A.M., September 25, 1997 for ali interested 
firms. 
Interested firms should respond by 10:00 A.M. 
October 2, 1997 to Ruth O. Gross, Executive 
Directress, Housing Authority of the City of 
Salem, 205 Seventh Street, Salem, NJ 08079. 
Ruth O. Gross, PHM 
Executive Directress 


$100.10 


INVITATION FOR BIDS. 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEWARK 


FOR ANNUAL CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLY 
MATERIALS 
The Housing Authority of the City of Newark 
(NHA) will receive sealed bids for the following 
materials: 
ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1997 AT 
10:00 A.M 


97-B1183/1 GASOLINE SUPPLY PURCHASE 


BELL ATLANTIC 
directories in 


NEWARK and 


Newark, East orange, 
Montclair, Elizabeth, 


Help Wanted [TÉ p Wanted 


tion of City News publications to boxes, newsstands, 
churches and other drop points. Must develop loca. 
tions for expanded distribution in the following areas: 


which time and plage the bids will be publicly 
opened and read aloud. 


Bid Specifications for the above are available for 
pick up at the Contraets Division of the NHA at 
the said address. Telephone: (201) 430-2356. 


Bid Bonds and Performance Bonds are not 
required for these bids, Bidders are required to. 
comply with the requirements of P.L. 1975 c.127 
Affirmative Action Program. 


The NHA reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids in the event that léss than two (2) bids are 
received at the designated time of bid opening. 
‘The NHA reserves the Fight to reject any partial 
bids, and to award all Or a portion of the award to 
‘one or more responsible bidders. 

No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of sixty 
(60) days subsequent {0 the opening of bids with- 
‘out the consent of the NHA 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


HAROLD LUCAS 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


$110.50 
REQUEST FOR 
PROPOSAL 
N.J. PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
NEWSSTAND AND 


ESPRESSO/CAPPUCCINO/ COFFEE 


APAC fe conaructil kiosk at tha main 

tra Military Park Garage directly across 
the street from the new Performing Arts Center in 
Newark. NJPAC desiras to engage an experi- 
enced operator to design, construct, and operate 
an upscale newsstandicottee bar. The market 
consists of patrons from the 1100 space garage, 
audience members forthe two theaters seating 
more than 3,200 and workers in adjacent office 
buildings. Among otheferiteria, qualified pro- 
posers must demonstrate financial wherewithal 
and stability and must be capable of conceiving 
and implementing creative approaches to enliven- 
ing the northern end ot ark 


Interested parties may receive the Request for 
Proposal (RFP) by calling Mark at 973-648-8989, 
etc. 3011. A mandatory site tour and bidder's 
conference will be held at 10 a.m. on Monday, 
August 11th in the Conference room at NJPAC. 
Proposals wii ba dudi ico on Monday, 
Aug: Ih. Bidders must be capable of com 
mencing operations by Octtdér 16, 1997 


69.76 


EARN EXTRA CIRCULATION AND peream 
$$ MONEY SS DISTRIBUTION Cone Sidis needed along wit typing (60) and 
Delivering the new || Independent contractor to be responsible for distribu- | short ^ 


range, Irvington, Hillside, 
Paterson, Jersey City 


Legal Notice 


Fax legals to: 
908-753-1036 
9:00a.m.- 5:00p.m. 


Legal Notice 


J 
It's easy tà i T 
advertise you A \ 

classifieds and 

legals in ALE 
CITY NEWS 
Call (908) 754-3400 
Deadline for ad is 
Thursday 12 noon 
preceding Y ; 
Wednesday of Yy- E 


publication 


Help Wanted MI Help Wanted 


Experienced secretary (10 years 
busy government department. 


Person must be well organized, able to 
work well under pressure, provide administrative and 


etc. Legal experience a plus. Send resume to: 
CN - Personnel 


No Matter how small your 

business, advertising and 

marketing is necessary for 
your business to grow 


With the Small BusinessAdvantage— 
you build and advertising advantage on a 


Hackensack, Teaneck, Englewood, New Brunswick PO. Box 191 
Essex and Hudson Counties, 120 Valley Road, the 
Montclair, NJ 07042 i Piscataway, Somerset, Trenton. Plainfield, NJ 07061 small budget 
surrounding Fee is determined by extent of route. Must have truck 
areas. or suitable vehicle for delivery, insurance and valid NJ Y.A.P. Inc. is looking for Big Brothers/Mentors. Positive 


FREELANCE REPORTERS 
NEEDED 


Freeland reporters are needed for the following areas: 


drivers license. Call (908) 754-3400 for interview. role model to h boys. Experience with inner 
city youth. Bilingual helpful, but not necessary. A car 
and license a must. Call 220-0194. 10-15 hrs/wk. 


Call about 
: classified 
m advertising 


Call for an appt. 


1-888-732-3276 
M-F, 9am-4pm. 


Small Business Advantage—SBA 


is designed to maximize your advertising reach 
while reducing the cost of advertising. 


Must be over 18, have 
current driver's lic and 
vehicle. 


unty / 
E Partes and Union County Send your 
resume and clips to: 
News 


HELP WANTED: 
Earn up to $500 
per week assembling 
products at home. 


PO Box 1774 
Plainfield, New Jersey 07060 
or fax to: 


(908) 753-1036 


Call about 
classified 


SBA can help you: 
Market your products or services 


Create company identity (Build franchise name) 


Generate new prospects 


AN oe cia 008-754-3400 Call (908) 754-3400 for details 


Call 
(908) 754-3400 


Service Directory 


Finance Services Home Improvement Work Services Entertainmer 


‘Taliaferro & Associates 2n McGyver Home Improvement READ BOOKS FOR PAY! D.J. for Hire! 
orroe cout Just $8.00 a $500 WEEKLY POSSIBLE z 
East Windsor, N.J. 08520 a week 908-754-3400 *Decks*Replacement Windows*Viny! fs 
din T to place Siding*Roofing*Kitchen&B Free Details 
5 Remodeling*Cabinets*Fentes* bitdi: 
you Handicap accessible 
Business Solution, Ine. Services a nd dH E 3 i 
20-708 Navpo Pay Just $8.00 In the CN eet Fly nue Fein SUPERIOR PUBLICATIONS 
Jerem Cv HM OEY a week Service (201)/(973) 372-0870 Irvington Area 110-64 Queens Blvd., Suite 423 
201-798-8244 Directory Beeper (201)281-11 Forest Hills, N,Y. 11375 Lowest rates around 
E call BIG J production at 755-4711 


» 


i 


à 


NAACP 
announces 


Jubilee 
Convention 


CHERRY HILL—The New 
Jersey State Conference of NAACP 
Branches, an active affiliate of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), has announced its Jubilee 
Convention for September 26-28, 
1997, Four Points - ITT Sheraton, 
Cherry Hill. 

In making the official announce- 
ment, Elaine C. Harrington, State 
Conference President, noted: “This 
year's convention session will carry 
with it, the true meaning of democra- 
cy-political and voting action. During 
the planned session, the Convention 
delegates will embrace and dialogue 
with Gubernatorial candidates and 
other declared political candidates 
facing the November elections. This 
is also the year for elections of NJ 
NAACP's Officers and Executive 
Committee." 

The NJ State Conference of, 
NAACP is also in search of New 
Jersey’s Black/African American, 
elected officials of the 20th century.’ 
The officials will be recognized dur- 
ing the 20th Century Hour Guard 
Reception on Saturday, September 
27th, 7:30 at the Sheraton Hotel. 

This Honor Guard reception is in 
celebration of NAACP's long strug- 
gle and involvement in securing vot- 
ing rights, fostering voter participa- 
tion, and navigating the political elec- 
tion of African Americans. Special 
recognition will be given to each of 
the attending officials/honorees. 

entieth Century African 
American Elected officials in the cat- 
egories of: U.S. Legislators, NJ State 
Legislators, County, Mayoral, and 
City/Municipal positions, are urged to 
identify themselves with a local NJ 
Branch of NAACP. 

Congressman Donald Payne, the 
highest ranking African-American 
elected official in the state, has been 
selected to lead the Honor Guard. 

For further information, call 908- 
364-6389 or 908-942-5847. 


Althea Gibson refutes 
destitute label 
Continued from A1 


King met with Gibson last week. It 
was the first time in recent years that. 
she made her self available to anyone 
outside her immediate camp. 

In the past, others have also 
extended Gibson a helping hand. 
“People around the country rallied to 
help her,” Gray noted. “There were 
fundraisers held. The people helped 
secure her future. There is even a 
trust fund for her at Smith-Barney in 
New York City.” 

Gray said that Gibson is disap- 
pointed that some of the media has 
taken such a negative slant when 
writing about her recently, but the 
scale is beginning to balance. The 
USA Network honored her with a 
birthday wish/celebration on August 
25th when she turned seventy. A doc- 
umentary, being put together by the 
Florida-based Thunderhead Produc- 
tion Company, will soon be pitched 
for distribution. And for those seek- 
ing reports of her life from the 
woman herself, read her autobiogra- 
phy J Always Wanted to Be 
Somebody. 

The following is a statement issued 
to City News on behalf of Althea 
Gibson: “She is pleased pe the 
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Documentary on African American 
Women in WWI to debut _ 


By Daryle Lamont Jenkins 


Another long-ignored aspect of 
African-American history is about to 
debut next month. Lawrence E. 
Walker, a Somerset-based producer of 
television documentaries, has com- 
pleted work on To Serve My Country, 
to Serve My Race, spotlighting the 
contributions of African-American 
Women in World War II. 

“What Inspired me to do it is I 
found out nobody else has ever done a 
documentary on these women,” 
Walker said. “In fifty years, my piece 
is the first and only film that’s com- 
pleted out there.” 

To Serve centers on the 6888th 
Central Postal Directory Battalion, a 
group of African -American WACS 
who were stationed in France. In his 
documentary, Walker shows how the 
women, with the help of the Black 
Press, NAACP, educator Mary 
McLeod Bethune, and First Lady 
Eleanor Roosevelt, became a part of 
the military in 1942, two years after 
Congress admitted women into ser- 
vice. The documentary also features 
interviews of six women from that 
time, five of which who served in the 
6888th. The sixth woman, Estelle 
Terry, was married to a Tuskeegee 
Airman who taught her how to fly. 
She eventually became certified as a 
parachute packer, one of only three 
women on her base so certified. 

Walker, in fact began just over a 
year ago with an interest in producing 
a story on the Tuskegee Airmen. It 
was then that he discovered an 
absence of African-American Military 


Members of the 6888th Central Postal Directory Battalion take part in a parade 
May 27, 1945 in Rouen, France following a ceremony in honor of Joan of Arc at 


the market place where she was burned at the stake. Photo Credit: The WAC Museum 


women from much of written history. 
“It’s almost like the Army didn't want 
them to be a part of it,” he said. 

As he completed his research 
however, the information came from 
everywhere, from old veterans, to the 
National Archive to a book by author 
Brenda Moore, the title of which was 
used for this documentary. Although 
Walker says he has completed the pro- 
ject, once the story on it made the 
local papers people have come for- 
ward to contribute whatever material 
they may have, which Walker says he 
has included. : 

“You go to the National Archives, 
they've got tons and tons of pictures 
of these women (and) I have all of 
that," said Walker who also noted that 
the Archives supplied him with film 


NJ Inventors Hall of 
Fame seeks nominees 


NEWARK—Remember Fred 
MacMurray, who played the kindly, 
Scatter-brained tinkerer who concoct- 
ed “Flubber” in the movie of the same 
name? Well, that's just one type of 
individual the New Jersey Inventors 
Hall of Fame is seeking as a nominee 
for the Class of 1998. 

Great inventors can come from 
anywhere, from the guy next door to 
the woman down the street, from the 
sage old uncle or wise aunt, to the col- 
lege professor or the corporate genius. 
Anyone who knows of such a person 
whose patented invention has been 


successful is urged to nominate that 
person for the New Jersey Inventors 
Hall of Fame. Nominations of indi 


footage of the African American 
WACS. "Some of this stuff has never 
been seen before." 

Walker says children need to be 
educated on what has been kept from 
them for fifty years, and he hopes his 
documentary will assist in that. 
"Some of those kids need to under- 
stand what these women went 
through,” he said. "They paved the 
Way for us to get where we are now. 
The black men were there already. If 
those men in Congress didn't pass a law 
tO let the women in who knows what 
might have happen in that war?" 

On September 13 at the Monmouth 
Qounty Library in Red Bank, and on 
September 23 at Kean College, Walker 
Will be screening To Serve My Country, 
to Serve My Race for the Public. On 
October 16-18 in Washington, DC, 
President Clinton will be taking part in a 
fecognition of women veterans of the 
military. Walker will be doing screen- 
ihgs at that time at the National 
Archives and at the Bethune Museum 
October 16. For more information, 


ll (908)873-3241 


Grambling game helps mark 20 year 
partnership between NY Urban 
League and Yankees Foundation 


NEW  JERSEY—When the 
Grambling State University Tigers 
football team steps into Giants 
Stadium at the Meadowlands on 
Saturday, September 27, 1997 at 2 
p.m, to play the Hampton University 
Pirates out of Hampton, Virginia in 
the 27th Annual New York Urban 
League Football Classic, it will mark 
a 20 year partnership between the NY 
Yankees Foundation and the New 
York Urban League. 

Since 1977, The New York 
Yankee 
Foundation has 
bi the lead 


underwriter of 
the New York 
Urban League 
Football Classic 


York Urban 
League, Inc. 
During this 
period, — the 
Classic — has 


raised over $3 
million benefit- 
ing the two composing universities 
and The Whitney M. Young Jr. 
Scholarship Fund, the New York 
Urban League's scholarship program. 
Each year, the scholarship fund 
has awarded 10 college-bound New 
York City high school seniors schol- 
arship grants to attend college. The 
Fund has bestowed 230 scholarships 
since its inception in 1978. Whitney 
M. Young Jr. Scholarships are award- 
ed annually to New York City high 
school seniors on the basis of acade- 
mic record, community service, a 
written essay and personal interviews. 
Through the years, promising 
young scholars have graduated from 
Some of America's finest colleges and 
universities and are now making their 


contributions to society through a 
broad range of careers. 

“We are very proud to be a part- 
ner in this successful educational pro- 


Administration, “it is rewarding to 
assist students who are in pursuit of 
higher education and we look forward 
to a long andsuccessful relationship.” 
Among the schools that this 
year's scholarship winners will attend. 
include: Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Hampton, 
Spellman and 
MLLT. This year is 
not a Harvard 
"first" as 
Ramos, a 
Whitney M. Young 
Jr, scholar, graduat- 


ed magna cum 
laude fromHarvard 
this year. 


Who will win 
this year's Classic 
is anyone's guess. 
However, a pro- 
jected crowd of 
over 60,000 people 
will be on hand to witness this year's 
match-up and hours before 
game-time, thousands of people will 
converge on the Giants Stadium park- 
ing lot for the traditional tall-gate par- 
ies. 


Many of the parties include fami- 

ly reunions, alumni reunions, fraterni- 
ty and sorority get-togethers and 
friends just having a great time. 

The game ball will be brought in 
by a skydiving team and the extended 
half-time show will feature the “bat- 
tle" of three bands: Grambling State 
University, Hampton Univer-sity and 
an old favorite, Morgan State 
University's band. 

For tickets and information call: 
212-826-8000. 


viduals and are now 
being sought for a February 1998 
induction ceremony, The deadline is 
October 1, 1997. 

Since 1987, some 60 individuals 
have been inducted into the New 
Jersey Inventors Hall of Fame. "New 
Jersey has a great wealth of inven- 
tors,” said Harry Roman, chairman of 
the Inventors Hall of Fame For nomi 
nation forms, contact the Inventors 


Hall of Fame at 973-596-5625. 


Sears settles claims 
with consumers 


As part of its multi-million dollar 
settlement with New Jersey, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has created an 800- 
number for consumers to claim 
refunds of money they paid to the 
company after it allegedly pressured 
them into paying off their Sears debts 
- even after they were discharged 
from all their debts by bankruptcy 
courts, Attorney General Peter 
Verniero and Consumer Affairs 
Director Mark S. Herr announced 
recently. The agreement is part of a 
nationwide settlement. involving the 
attorneys general of nearly all 50 
states. 


The agreement, which provides 
approximately $125 million in 
refunds to affected consumers nation- 
wide, settles claims that Sears violat- 
ed U.S. bankruptcy and the state's 
consumer protection laws by pressur- 


f love 
coming from the public. She E dlcs 
to thank people. . . the fans for their 
prayers, donations and their love. She 
wishes that the media and general 
public at large would realize that 
She's not giving interviews because 
she needs her strength to heal. 
Hopefully, some time in the future, 
she vill. be able to grant these 
requests. 

If and when that time comes, the 
line will undoubtedly be as long as 
the ones fans waited in to watch her 


play a game of tennis. 


ing consumers who filed Chapter 7 

id the state's consumer 
protection laws by pressuring con- 
sumers who filed Chapter 7 bankrupt- 
cy into paying off their debt with the 
company. A Sears settlement adminis- 
trator will provide the forms and 
information on how to complete the 
forms. 

"This agreement reflects New 
Jersey's commitment to ensuring that 
New Jerseyans are treated fairly in the 
market place,” Verniero said. 

“Approximately 4,228 New 
Jerseyans have been identified so far 


as affected by the company's debt col- 
lection scheme. More than 146,000 
customers nationwide are believed to 
have signed the invalid reaffirmation 
agreements between January 1992 
and April 1997,” Herr said. 

As part of the agreement, Sears 
will: 

forgive up to approximately 
$125 million in consume debts 
improperly obtained by Sears 

- repay at least $125 million 
in compensation to affected cus- 
tomers nationwide, including interest; 

ay $35 million to the 
states, a well as $5 million to benefit 
consumer education; and change cer- 
tain of its collection practices. 

New Jersey will receive at least 
$1 million, based on the number of 
affected New Jersey consumers for its 
consumer education. 

Once identified through Sears 
records or the claim process, affected 
customers will receive the following 
compensation: 

The reaffirmed debt will be 


stricken; 

Sears will repay the cus- 
tomers all money paid to Sears on 
account of the reaffirmed debt, 
including all finance charges and 
penalties, plus interest at 10 percent; 
and 


No interest will be charged 
to these customers on new purchases 
made since their bankruptcy, 


Zoo Crew arrests protested 


Continued from page A1 


ing more than a coincidence. They 
told her however that they themselves 
weren't convinced of that. "Why, if 
you've been (keeping surveilance on) 
people for about a year, why now in 
the middle of the grand jury hearings 
these people are being arrested?” 
Baraka asked the assembled crowd at 
the press conference. 

Hochberg was asked to attend 
this conference. She however did not 
appear. H 
Amiri Baraka also spoke and 
asked out loud why no one has moved 
ma police once the AE 


drug dealing and implied a lawsuit 
could be launched against the paper 
in response. "The intentional putting 
of my son Ras Baraka's name in that 
newspaper in association with nar- 
cotics is character assassination, is 
slander, and somebody is going to pay 
for that,” Baraka said. 

The conference also included 
‘Shawn McCray, one of the founders of 
the Zoo Crew. McCray was angry 
about the stigma that he says police has 
placed on the organization, particularly 
after support from the media and city 
officials prior to the Daniels case. He 
explained that the Zoo Crew was a 
legitimare organization and, under no 
was he a drug dealer. 


uhr to the Didi case, yet 
arrests are secured for what he said 
actually amounted to empty vials 
which can also be used to contain 
body oils that are sold on the street. 
He also took opposition to the cover- 
ae il the Star-Ledger of the arrests, 

ing the paper with libel by asso- 
Kam y Black Nia FORCE. with 


“Out of the 60 kids I do have in my 
basketball program, only one kid 
called me,” McCray said. “He was cry- 
ing, saying his mother was taking him 
out of the program..I called her and 
told her to come down and maybe we 
could work this out, So we talked, and 
now I have 60 kids still. I don't have 
59^ 


McCray said however, that the 
Sunday following the arrests, he saw 
the 15-passenger van he uses to trans- 


ther stolen or repos 
the process now to find out what hap- 


pened to his van. 


Min. Muhammad, Sister Fredrica — | 


Bey of the Anti-Lynching Campaign, 
and representatives of the Campaign to. 
Free Black Political Prisoners is in the 
US also spoke. All denounced the pro- 
liferation of drugs is in the community, 


but stressed that there was something 


else at work is in this case. 
“We don't want people to sell 


drugs,” Ras Baraka said, noting that — 


drugs is a health problem, and the 


nation needs to look at it from that - 
angle. “We feel that drug selling and 


drug taking is wrong...but we also say. 
that the drugs have nothing to do with 
this arrest, nor does it have anything 
to do with the killing of Danette - 


Daniels and the fact that Robert 5 


Leaks needs to be is in jail." 


Whether you'd like to 
invest in trading cards of 


unknown baseball players 
from the 30's or simply want 


Fred Miller recently 
borrowed $8,500 for this 
Babe Roth rookie card. 


Hey, at least he got 
| a great deal on the loan. 


We 


10-Year Home Equity 
Installment Loan 


first payment.* Hey, how 


aw 

a nice, long vacation. You 
can even wait up to 90 
days before making your 
u 


to consolidate some bills, the 
time has never been better. Because 
right now you can get a great rate on a 


use the money is your business. 
Making sure you borrow smart is ours. 


PNC Bank home equity loan. Use up to The Really, eally 
100% of your equity! to improve M — T R 
home, send the kids to college or take assem Smart Loan Sale. 


PNCBANK, 


CALL ANYTIME 1°800°762°9367 


Visit us on the World Wide Web. Our address is http://www,pnebank.com 

Equal Housing Lender 

tAnnual Percentage Rate (APR) accurate as of publication date with automatic payment from PNC Bank Choice Plan? or Premium Plan* on loans up to 

80% fan to value. $25,000 minimum. 120 month maximum term. For example, if you borrow $1000 for 120 months at 7.99% APR, the monthly 
tis $12.13. prope ou le. HAsk for APR for thi 

accrue during this period. Offer o p y 


Member FDIC. 


